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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Readers will be surprised, and we hope, pleased, to see the 
Liguorian enlarged by 8 pages with this issue. Some may take it as 
a sign of prosperity, but it is not that. On the contrary, it is with 
the hope that we can wipe out an old deficit that we increase our 
overhead: thinking thereby to gain a larger reading circle. Enlarge- 
ment is made on the theory of the General in the last war who ex- 
plained his success by saying in effect: “When things look worst, 
when all signs point to the necessity of retreat — then I give the order 
to advance.” 


For the success of our plan we have to rely on the cooperation of 
our readers. We use no high-pressure sales methods in obtaining 
subscriptions. We have only one Redemptorist lay-brother at work 
canvassing, and he confines his efforts pretty much to the Redemptorist 
parishes in the large cities. But if a thousand present subscribers 
would be interested enough to gain for us one new subscription each, 
our problem would be solved for some time. We put it up to our 
readers in this way: If you think the Liguorian a worth-while magazine, 
if it has brought some joy and inspiration to you, let us know by a 
word or two, or by gaining for us just one new subscription. 
If, on the other hand, you think it contributes nothing to your life, 
that the Catholic Press can well afford to be without it — then let this 
occasion pass.... If the Liguorian has no place in your heart and 
makes no contribution to your life, it will be just as well, if like so 
eri well-intentioned but ineffectual things, it disappear from the 

eld. 

If the Liguorian continues under its larger form, it will contain 
more stories, more anecdotes, more pithy comments on current topics, 
more special articles of interest to all. We are ready to give the best 
that is in us to make it one of the foremost Catholic magazines. 





“Change of address cards” given free at your post office 
Please notify us promptly of change of address 
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CATHEDRAL SPIRES 


Twin spires that rise to pierce the starry floor 

Of Heaven with shafts of silver ’mid the gloom. 
Like fingers pointing ever to the door 

Where dwells contentment ramsom’d from the tomb. 
Oh graceful spires, ’tis meet that ye be rolled 

In sparkling white, the raiment of the blest, 
Since ye proclaim the haven of our rest 

Above the curtain’d night of black and gold. 


Your bases only cling to mother Earth 
And with your heights our thoughts must ever rise 
From out the clay which gave us also birth 
To soar forever upward to the skies. 
The twinkling jewels of the night entwine 
Your crosses with a glory ever fair. 
In grateful hearts a beauty still more rare, 
The one True Cross, our memory shall enshrine. 


The night rolls on: Still call, oh stately spires! 

To us too prone to sink beneath the load. 
Raise up our hearts above vast central fires, 

From earth-born cares to God’s thrice blest abode. 
Teach us to dwell with Him forever more, 

E’en while our life doth swiftly pass away. 
Soon breaks the dawn of that eternal day 

When pain shall vanish, and our tears be o’er. 

— Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 


CANDIDATES FOR MARRIAGE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


The two Stewart girls had dropped in and asked for Mary Rose. 

“She'll be down in a minute,” Mrs. Monogue told them. “Won’t you 
lay off your wraps?” 

“No, thank you, we'll be on our way.— Oh, hello, Mary Rose. 
Come on. Hurry up. Let’s go to a movie or something.” 

“T thought you girls all said you were going to stay home this after- 
noon,” Mrs. Monogue protested. “Must Mary Rose always be running 
out the only day she could spend a few hours with us?” 

“Oh, it’s too stupid at home,” Luella Stewart explained. “No excite- 
ment. If I sat there any longer I’d go batty.” 

“Are the boys gone out?” 

“T wish to goodness they were! No, they have the two Navins in 
from across the street, and it is nothing but talk shop and football and 
automobile engines and politics. They make me sick. And when they 
tried to commandeer us for one of their goofy card games, I said to 
Ruth, let’s put on our things and beat it before we get violent.” 

“What would you have them talkin’ then — is it religion, mebbe?” 
This came from Uncle Dan out of his cosy corner. 

“Religion!!! We get religion plenty on Sunday mornings.” 

“Then you’ve gone and got off at the wrong station, begor. For here 
comes the priest himself.” 

“Good grief!” ejaculated Ruth Stewart, “Now we'll have to stick 
around a spell to be polite.” 

Naturally the presence of the priest suggested to somebody to bring 
up the latest scandal — Margaret Mary Malone was going to marry a 
Protestant. 

“For the life of me, Father Tim, I can’t make it out,” declared 
Mike Monogue. “In spite of all your thundering against mixed mar- 
riages, here the holiest girl in the parish must go and do a thing like 
that.” 

“What do you expect us poor girls to do?” Luella Stewart was in a 
belligerent mood. “We can’t all go to the convent, and you don’t want 
us all to become old maids, do you? We have no chance to meet nice 
Catholic boys.” 
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“Meself not possessing the doubtful blessing of a wife,” Uncle 
Dan was interfering again. “I was tould jurin’ the recent mission that 
my place was at the young men’s week. And — and it looked to me as if 
St. Mary’s Church was just full of nice Catholic byes, so it did.” 

“A fat chance we have of getting any of them,” Luella retorted. 
“We never see them except in church,—and we get bawled out for 
looking at them there.” 

“Now that is an interesting phenomenon,” Father Casey declared. 
“What happens to them after that? Do they become invisible to the 
naked eye as soon as they get outside the House of God, or what?” 


To our eyes at least they become invisible — off with Protestant 
girls. So what’s left for us but to pick up with some non-Catholic we 
meet in the office?” 

“Luella, Luella,” the priest chided, “You are looking at life through 
dark glasses today. I will not admit that our young people are so 
disloyal to their faith that the young men will have nothing to do with 
Catholic girls nor the young women with Catholic boys.” 

“We are loyal enough, I guess, but you never give us a ghost of a 
chance.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You won’t let us have any parish dances.” 

“Oho!” cried Father Casey, “and so that is where the road was 
leading to all along!” 

“Now really, Father Tim,” Mrs. Monogue was taking a hand in the 
discussion, “I often wonder if there isn’t a grain of truth in what the 
child is saying, after all. Wouldn’t it be a good thing for the priest to 
have dances to bring the young people together ?” 

“The Pope did not think so. He is the best judge of what is good 
for our souls.” 

“But surely the Pope wants the priest to look after our young folks.” 

“Absolutely. And furthermore he wants the parents to look after 

- —, our young folk. Why do you shirk 
PE Fagg iy id en your own burdens and try to throw 
but work to have such writings | them on the priest? When the priest 
spread among the people. In - i ‘ 
vain will you found missions | S2YS Mass, hears Confessions, gives in- 
= Pagel omy Pn = structions, prepares sermons, reviews 
and defensive weapon of a loyal | theology, helps the poor, ferrets out sin- 
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dying, buries the dead, directs the school, and manages the parish, isn’t 
he about entitled to knock off and call it a day? Must he spend the night 
helping the young people to amuse themselves besides? Hasn’t he done 
about all the work he can be expected to do thoroughly and well?” 

“The parish dance need add nothing to his labors. Let him simply 
give the young people permission, they would manage the dance them- 
selves.” 

“The parish dance that would add nothing to the work of the pastor 
would be a curse to his parish. A parish dance that is prudently direct- 
ed is a doubtful measure at best. One that is not prudently directed 
surely does more harm than good. The priest must assume all the work 
and worry of assuring prudent direction.” 


“We do be hearing a power of talk in this house about Catholic 
Action, about the laity helping in the apostolate of the clergy. But 
wouldn’t it be wise now, I dunno, for the laity to bestir themselves 
a bit more in the apostolate of the laity?” 

“There you go again, Uncle Dan, thinking up some slam on us poor 
parents,” said Mrs. Monogue. “All right, out with it. Get it off your 
chest.” 

“Shure you wants the nice Catholic gur-rls to be meetin’ the nice 
Catholic byes. You have two nice Catholic gur-rls, Mary Rose and 
Monica, here yourself. On ayther side of the street are nice Catholic 
byes. Invite them in, and let them meet beneath the hospitable roof- 
three of the Monogue Mansion, begor. Why should Father Tim have 
to open up the great doors of St. Mary’s Hall to a dhrove that might 
be nice and that mightn’t, to a dhrove that might act nice and that 
mightn’t.” 

“You never said a truer thing in your life, Uncle Dan,” the priest 
declared. “Mrs. Monogue, you want your nice Catholic girls to meet 
nice Catholic boys. Well, every Catholic girl has Catholic girl friends. 
These friends have brothers and uncles and cousins. Welcome them into 
your home, and the problem is solved. They meet people you know are 
respectable, and they meet them under circumstances you know are 
safe — neither of which can be said of a parish dance.” 


“Yes, and keep Dad awake until after midnight,” sniffed Luella. 


“And leave the furniture looking as though a cyclone had struck it.” 
snorted Ruth. 
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“Nayther the Dad nor the foornichoor could be sacrificed on a 
worthier altar,” commented Uncle Dan. 

“That plan appeals strongly to Father Tim and Uncle Dan,” 
laughed Mrs. Monogue, “but unfortunately, in order to be practical, 
it must appeal to Luella and Ruth Stewart and Mary Rose and Monica 
Monogue. We have just heard these youngsters declare that if they 
had to spend all Sunday afternoon at home they would lose their 
minds.” 

“Lose what!!! This ungallant ejaculation from Uncle Dan. How- 
ever nobody paid any attention to the old bear. 

“And because you are bent on spoiling your children, you want 
the priest to come along and help you in the process,” cried the priest 
hotly. “Your children must have hired servants to do what, in self- 
respect, they should have been taught to do for themselves — hired 
ball players and hired movie actors to amuse them, hired janitors and 
musicians to provide dancing for them. You have brought them up so 
helpless and empty-headed that they are incapable of providing simple 
enjoyment for themselves and their guests in their own homes. They 
will soon be as effeminate as the old pagans of decadent Rome. Instead 
of taking thoughtful measures to moderate this abnormal and un- 
healthy craving for excitement you want me to give it official encourage- 
ment by parish dances. And do you imagine they would be content with 
an occasional dance in the parish hall? It would only whet their appetites 
and send them to other places where they could be more free from 
restraint. Then too the parents, who are trying to bring up their chil- 
dren right, would be frustrated. They would feel in duty bound to send 
them to the parish dances, and soon their children would become as 
excitement-crazy as the rest.” 

“And so Ruth and I have no chance to get a man unless we take one 
of those lanky Nevins whom we have seen grow up from the time 
they were dirty-faced babies that did not know how to wipe their own 
noses,” Luella stormed. 

“What were you yourselves at that time?” the priest demanded. 
“The fact that you saw them grow up does not make them one whit 
worse than the natty stranger you meet at a dance. You didn’t see him 
grow up — and he is that much more of a risk because you didn’t.” 

“You can’t fall in love with a fellow who has been batting ragged 
balls on the street in front of your house and rooting in the dirt in your 
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back yard, as far back as you can remember, just because he has sud- 
denly learned how to wear balloon trousers and patent-leather hair,” 
said Luella. 

“And why can’t you? Falling in love need not be such a helpless 
and stupid process as falling on the skating rink. God gave you a head. 
as well as a heart, and He expects you to use the one in order to con- 
trol the other. All your brother’s friends will be interested in you — 
how can the poor fellows help it? Here is one among them whose dis- 
position is rather congenial to yours. He is clean and honest and sincere, 
and he has fair prospects of being able to make a living. Drop your fool- 
ish story-book dreams about an imaginary and impossible Prince-Charm- 
ing, and you can learn to love this neighbor boy. Yes, and what is a thou- 
sand times more, you can marry him at God’s altar and live with him 
in peace and mutual understanding and teach his children to look up 
to him as a worthy Catholic father. Nor will you suffer the heartbreak- 
ing disappointment of many a girl who sees her magnificent stranger 
develop into a Godless fraud.” , 

Now it was Mary Rose who protested. “But, Father, the neighbor 
boys have no education. Will you sentence us for life to a partner who 
can never discuss anything more cultural than how many miles he gets 
out of a gallon of gas?” 

“Mary Rose, genuine education consists of something deeper than 
the number of Greek verbs you learned and forgot. That fine up- 
standing young man across the street, with his good common sense, his 
solid Christian principles, his experience with men and affairs, his 
serious reading, may be as well educated as you, for all your academy 
diplomas. And as for conversation, even were you married to a Harvard 
graduate you would hear as much small talk from him as ever you will 
hear from Jimmy O’Hanlon. After all, Baby’s first tooth and Junior’s 
measles furnish a more thrilling subject of conversation for any good 
father and mother than all the latest operas and novels.” 


“Oh, well, maybe we can muddle through to matrimony — we who 
have our families and neighborhood friends — but what of the girls 
from the country, strangers here, without a home of their own? If 
there are no parish activities to bring the young people together, how 
can they hope to meet good Catholic young men?” 

“Lave the gur-rls from the counthry stay in the counthry and save 
us the labor of hunting men for them,” growled Uncle Dan. 


es mh aI 
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“That is not kind of you, Uncle Dan — talking that way about the 
brave girls who come here to earn a little money to help the big family 
of younger brothers and sisters at home,’ Mary Rose reproved him. 

“*A little money’ is right,” said her father. “You may thank God, 
child, that you do not know how hard it is for these girls to live on 
that little, not to speak of sending anything home.” 

“If I had to choose between that,” burst out Luella, “if I had to 
choose between that and staying in the country and marry a Hick —” 


“Luella, my gur-rl,”— Uncle Dan seemed set on torturing poor 
Luella. “When you and your putty-faced, sickly babies ar-re squeezed 
into a bread-box of an apartment and your man out of work and your 
rent unpaid, you may well envy Mrs. “Hick” and her fine healthy 
brood having all God’s out-doors to disport themselves in, yes, and 
her newspaper and telephone and mebbe a bit of a radio and a pile 
of praties and barrel of pork salted away in the cellar, and neighbor 
“Hicks” all around her ready to do a Christian good turn night or day 
— without sendin’ in a bill for sarvices rendered, begor.” 

“Yes, and sixteen hours hard labor out of every twenty-four,” re- 
torted Luella. 

“More machines — and it houlds for them that’s made of body and 
bones as well as for them that’s made of motors and pulleys — more 
machines rusts out than wears out —at all,” said Uncle Dan. 

At this point the discussion was interrupted by Monica’s angry 
voice: “Mama, Mama, Emmet has that Red Brannigan out here and 
they are making a mess of the whole kitchen.” 

When Emmet had got safely out the door and shut the screen be- 
hind himself for additional protection, he called: “Mom, I just brung 
him in so’s Monica could meet a nice Cath’lic boy.” 





PREDOMINANT FAULT 

A Canadian justice of the peace recently was discussing women. 
He said: 

“More divorces are caused by women who talk too much than by 
any other one thing. Men learn, when they are small, not to say every- 
thing they think. If they do, somebody knocks their block off. Nobody 
knocks a little girl’s block off, and she says what she pleases until she 
is a garrulous old woman.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 


IS THIS MERCY? 


The so-called mercy killings that have been perpetrated, and 
the law proposed in England to legalize them for the future, 
have aroused widespread discussion. Every Christian knows 
that the very thought is diabolic in its origin, because the right 
of life and death belongs solely in the hands of the Creator. 
If it be wrested from His hands by pagan human legislators, 
the criminality of the practice will soon make itself known in 
the following results: 





1. Few good people will risk sending their loved ones to a hospital, 
or even calling a doctor when they are ill, fearing that euthanasia will 
be decreed as the only remedy in the case. Even though they them- 
selves do not want to be “mercifully murdered” —they will be in 
constant fear that death might be administered in the form of medi- 
cine or food. 

2. Few bad people will be deterred from invoking the law and estab- 
lishing grounds for its operation, when they have something to gain 
from the death of a relative. Selfish persons will seek relief from 
their burdens of caring for sick or aged relatives “the easy way”; 
avaricious persons will think nothing of legally procuring an aged 
relative’s death to get at the inheritance. 

3. Old people, many of whom lead happy, contented lives, will exist 
in constant terror. They will fear doctors, nurses, strangers, even 
relatives. They will mistrust food and drink and medicine offered 
them; many will die of fright even before they are “mercifully 
killed.” Homes for the Aged will become charnel-houses. 

4. The heart of humanity, hard enough now, will become hardened 
against charity in all its forms. In the design of Providence, sick- 
ness and pain provide the most powerful incentives, opportunities, 
and examples of charity that the world knows. Let murder replace 
charity for the sick and dying, and ultimately it will be substituted 
for forgiveness of enemies, alms for the poor, and the rescue of the 
wayward and fallen. 

5. Medical scientists will lose all incentive and opportunity to dis- 
cover new remedies for old diseases of mankind. In the past 50 years 
remedies have been discovered for diseases that previously had been 
thought incurable. But with the introduction of euthanasia, progress 
will stop. From that time on, so-called incurable diseases will be pre- 
scribed for only by death. 

6. If voluntary euthanasia becomes legal, suicides will become 
many times more frequent than they are now. People who feel them- 
selves a burden on their loved ones, men and women subject to pass- 
ing moods of melancholy, those suddenly overtaken by some great but 
temporary misfortune, will be tempted to ask at once for the lethal 
chamber. The public attitude towards self-chosen death will make 
the suggestion overpowering to those without solid religion. 


If this be mercy, then may God in His own wise Providence 
take us out of this world before we have to behold it in opera- 
tion! 
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Story of a Doctor 
E. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Doctors meet many strange things in their daily meanderings around 
homes and hospitals, and were they to tell the story of their adventures, 
it would take a goodly part of a light year for them to come to a con- 
clusion. I am a doctor myself —the old family type that is always 
associated with buggies and horses, back room offices, and an overbear- 
ing brusqueness tempered with a homespun charity — and consequently 
I ought to know. Of course, being what I am, my experiences seldom 
carry me beyond the age old thrill of escorting new babies into the 
world and old ones out of it (the latter because the pills and poultices 
in my bag and the information under my hat — Harvard 03 — can no 
longer cajole the soul to remain in a body that must pay with pain for 
every achievement and receive but disillusionment as reward), of draw- 
ing up diets for rheumatics and convincing elderly ladies that there is 
nothing wrong with them beyond imagination. But I do meet up with 
some adventures from time to time and invariably they set me wonder- 
ing whether, after all, there isn’t a power, a something here below that 
cannot be seen with a microscope or grasped with a tweezers. 

I should be old enough to know better, for I’m graying at the temr 
ples now, and have arrived at that advanced stage where I’m little con- 
cerned about the press in my trousers or the part in my hair. But I 
will say that even though I am not. very religious, I’m a “straight- 
shooter,” and can no more spill out long, technical terms to Mrs. Mur- 
phy when I mean the baby has the croupe, or give prurient talks on 
social diseases to high school girls when I know that such information 
will only drag them from the stars (where all girls belong), and toss 
them in the gutter (where nobody belongs) than I can forget the pres- 
ence of my hands when attending a musical tea, or remember what is 
trump at a rubber of Bridge. 

All these things considered, it is a source of constant surprise to me 
that I should have been selected as house physician at the Sisters’ Con- 
vent situated on the outskirts of our town. It is a convent (an Academy 
for girls is attached to it) that can boast of some distinction — “class” 
we might call it — and its very setting, located as it is on the knoll of a 
grassy, undulating plain that rolls down to a little lake, and surrounded 
on all sides by stately oak trees would suggest that only those with 
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“class” concern themselves with its welfare. Dr. Donald Smythe would 
move far more gracefully through its shining corridors than I, for he 
is just back from Europe with enough medals and diplomas to go into 
the business, and a reputation that the winds have caught up and flung 
to the farthest corners of the land. He is well read in the latest findings 
on Psychology and Psychiatry, maintains he has sure cures for cancer 
and consumption, gives talks to elite ladies’ clubs on Wednesday after- 
noons, and occupies a plush establishment in the finest building on Main 
Street. He should have the job. 

But the fact is I have been selected, and though I feel like a mule 
tenanting the padded paddock of a race horse, I thank God for it every 
day, for it was through these services that I met Sister Maureen, felt 
the breath of God on my soul, and came to the realization that it is not 
for man to take his destiny in his own hands and decide what is to be 
done with it. 

It must have been five years ago that I saw Sister Maureen for the 
first time. I had been out all morning, seeing Mrs. Sieber’s Jimmy who 
“surely had some horrible affliction” and who turned out to have only 
Athlete’s Foot, setting a couple of broken bones, and making the rounds 
in the hospital, and had just returned to my office, when the phone rang. 

“Dr. Johnson ?” 

“Right.” 

“This is the Convent. One of the Sisters had a hemorrhage this 
morning, Doctor, and we're afraid it’s serious. Could you come over?” 

“Be right over.” 

I seized my battered bag and once more put the V-8 into motion. 
I felt that I was set for an experience which would be quite new to me, 
for I hadn’t had much to do with nuns in my practice, what with one 
thing and another, the chief of which was that I was not a Catholic, 
and so I didn’t know exactly what to expect. The Superior met me at 
the door and ushered me into a room furnished very sparingly and as 
spotless as an operating room. 

“Doctor,” said the Sister Infirmarian, pointing to a bed against the 
back wall of the room, “meet Sister Maureen, who decided, all of a 
sudden, to get sick on us; or perhaps, she just wanted a rest and so 
remained in bed this morning. Give her some pills and tell her to get 
back to work.” 


“How do you do,” I said as I shook her hand. Hardly had my hand 
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touched hers, hardly had my eyes fallen upon her face when I experi- 
enced the strangest sensation, a sensation that carried me to another 
world where the things that men consider important, the ambitions and 
aspirations for fame and power, my own life work done for mankind in 
the name of mankind, seemed as so much dust to be trod upon by angels’ 
feet. There was nothing in the Sister’s appearance that should have 
caused me so strong a feeling of unreality and unworldliness. In fact 
she seemed quite ordinary, quite “earthly.” But there clung to her and 
diffused itself about her an atmosphere of peace and tranquility that was 
inexplicable and made me feel entirely out of place. Finally I found 
my voice. “And what can I do for you?” I knew at once that I couldn’t 
do very much, for the first glance proved beyond a doubt that here was 
a serious case. My examination bore out my suspicions — advanced 
tuberculosis of the throat and lungs. Too bad one so young — she was 
in her early twenties — should be cut down on the very threshold of life, 
but then again perhaps it was better, for this beautiful young Sister 
was too frail and fragile a flower to survive the struggle amongst the 
weeds that clutter up the path of life and grow strong on a diet such 
as the world can offer. I felt like a sneak-thief emptying the cup of a 
blind man at the thought of breaking the news to her. But, as I said 
before, I’m not a fencer when it comes to telling the truth, and though 
some of the Sisters may have been opposed to my speaking of the dan- 
ger, I believed that the only thing to do was to put the cards on the table 
and let her play her hand so that she might have every possible chance 
-of holding an ace when the last trick would be taken in. 

“Sister,” I said with some hesitation, “how sick do you think you 
are?” The slightest shadow of fear appeared in her eyes, crossed her 
face, then was gone. 

“Well, Doctor,” she answered, “I don’t feel so well right now, but 
that’s due to overwork. I’ve been having dizzy and weak spells for 
almost a year now, and never said a word about them to anyone. That 
was foolish, and as soon as I get up, I’m going to turn over a new leaf.” 
She turned large brown eyes on me, and smiled as I had never seen 
anyone smile before. This was going to be hard for she did not have 
the least suspicion of the seriousness of her sickness. 

“You never can tell in a disease like this,” I went on. “But I’m not 
going to fool you. You’re in pretty bad shape. In fact—in fact, the 
way things look now, I’d say about three months.” 
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Were you ever in Court for the sentencing of a criminal—I mean 
a sentencing that involves capital punishment? See the judge put on 
his black robe and cap? Hear those words that fall from his lips like 
the crack of doom? Watch the unfortunate wretch whose hours have 
been numbered down to the minute, down to the very second? His hands 
clutch the handles of the chair till they are livid; his body stiffens; his 
face pales; and tears stream down his cheeks. Only a few more weeks 
to live, to love, to be loved, and then. . . . Death stands before him, 
mocks him, strips him of all his cool assurance and stoical indifference, 
shakes him till his body quivers in convulsive sobs. Then he is led away. 

I had played the part of judge many a time before, but never did 
I feel as I felt now. If only I could have escaped — out of a window, 
through the floor, any place to avoid witnessing the scene which I knew 
would follow once the import of my words was realized. The sun was 
sending a shaft of dazzling light into that spotless room, across the bed, 
onto the crucifix that stood on a table in the corner; sparrows were 
chirping merrily in a tree nearby; the laughter of the Academy girls at 
play drifted softly to our ears, was carried away, returned. Life! How 
grand it is when one is young, when one has ambition, when one is 
condemned to die. I waited for her to cower, perhaps collapse. 

“You say three months?” she asked. In her face was no trace of 
fear, no sign of terror. 

“T’m afraid that’s it, unless something unforeseen turns up. It may 
be four, or even a little longer, but it can’t be beyond that.” 

She snuggled down in bed, pulled the white coverlet about her neck 
and answered in but two words. “O.K. Doctor.” 

Did I hear aright? Perhaps in the throes of my own agitation, I had 
garbled my message. But no, I remembered distinctly my words. And 
the answer was “O.K.” an expression seldom used by nuns, and very 
seldom by one about to die. And then its significance dawned on me. 
It was a jest, a joke, a “wisecrack” at the expense of death, and I felt 
that another great comedian was about to join the ranks of those im- 
mortals who had played their part on the stage of life, and in the very 
last act changed tragedy into comedy. Thomas More, whose antics on the 
scaffold I read about in the papers, Father Pro, the Mexican, whose 
laughter could be heard above the reports of the rifles aimed at his 
heart — these and many others passed before me in procession, slapped 
me on the back and laughed at my tears. And now their spirit, like an 
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electric current, had charged the soul of this little nun and illuminated 
it with a shining optimism when all should have been gloom and dark- 
ness. My face must have revealed my wonder. Sister Maureen laughed. 

“Why are you so surprised, Doctor?” she asked. “Wasn’t it for this 
that I left my mother and father and everything? And am I not going 
home now? Why, it makes me so happy I could cry. Just think — to 
go to heaven and be fitted out with a great pair of wings and be allowed 
to play a beautiful harp—and to be happy forever more! Should I be 
sad, do you think?” 

Now there is one thing I would like to make clear. I’m not a senti- 
mental fellow, the kind that breaks down and cries at a little pain, or 
goes to pieces when nothing can be done for daddy who will leave ten 
children behind when finally he goes. Neither am I the pious sort, be- 
lieving in forces and powers that I can’t get my hands on and my knife 
into. I’m just the old rough and ready type with a hole in my pocket 
and a racket that makes me a living. I’m not easily affected. But here 
was something I couldn’t cope with, something I was afraid of. I felt it 
as soon as I entered the room. I’d better get away and think it over. 
Leaving orders with the infirmarian, I packed my bag, and without 
another word, went back to the office. 

I succeeded in forgetting my strange experience and the spell it had 
cast upon me, for during the following three weeks an epidemic of 
Scarlet Fever on the East side kept me busy day and night. But one 
day old Jasper Rishka had taken too freely to a very low brand of hard 
liquor which can be purchased from certain negroes in our Harlem, 
and was, in consequence, encompassed by legions of large green snakes. 
The Mrs. sent a boy to ask me over to apply a remedy. When I arrived 
at the house, I found the Catholic priest there before me. 

“Hello, Doc,” he boomed, seizing my hand and shaking it like a 
pump handle. He was a large man, very large, about my age, with a 
look of unruffled peace on his face, and a hale and hearty manner that 
seemed to radiate friendship and good will. I had met him but once 
before. He went on. “See what you can do for old Jasper in there. 
All I could get out of him was snakes, snakes, snakes. Go in and pump 
him out, and I’ll follow with a few words that will make him see more 
than snakes.” 

We did what we could and left the house together. The priest 
stopped me for a moment and asked: 
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“By the way, how is our little saint getting on at the convent? The 
nuns told me that you had been there to see her.” 

“So she’s one of your saints, is she? Well, maybe that explains the 
extraordinary, mysterious something that came over me when I called. 
Father, that room is haunted.” I told him my experience. 

“Of course the room is haunted,” he answered, “haunted by angels. 
You’d feel the same way if you’d wake up some night and see Gabriel 
or Raphael standing by your pillow. There’s no use trying to explain it 
anyway, because you can’t. The Lord has his clutches on you, my boy, 
and he’s going to get you.” 

“So you think this is going to convert me, do you?’’ I laughed. 
“Come on, Father, be yourself. I’ve been in medicine thirty years now, 
and haven’t needed religion yet. Of course, of course, I haven’t any- 
thing against it,’ I added hastily, “but”— 

We were now at the cars. The priest looked at me quizzically for a 
moment and then said: 

“Would it mean anything to you if the little nun should suddenly get 
better?” 

“Get better? That’s impossible. I examined her from head to foot 
and her lungs are like a lump of Swiss cheese. Not a chance in the 
world.” 

“But she is going to get better. We're making a special Novena — 
that’s a nine-day period of prayer, you know—for her, and all the 
children in my school are joining in. Kids’ prayers can’t fail. Oh, she’s 
going to get well, all right, I’m sure of it.” : 

“What!” I cried. “Were you so insane as to fill that Sister’s head 
with such empty nonsense? Why man, do you realize what the disap- 
pointment is going to mean to her. It will kill her — that’s all.” I threw 
up my hands in despair. “Father, I should imagine you, an educated 
man, would have more sense.” 

“T have more sense — perhaps more than you have —at least I am 
not so blind as to believe only in the things that I can feel and touch 
and operate on. I believe in electricty though I can’t see the current. 
And I believe in a divine power though I can’t see that either. I’ll tell 
you what you do, Doctor. As I said, this Novena ends on Christmas 
day. You be at the convent for the eight o’clock Mass, which I’m to 
say in the sick Sister’s room. You be there and we’ll see what happens.” 


With that he stepped on the starter of his car and drove away, and 
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I, by my silence, was committed to what was nothing but the rankest 
imposition. “Such tommyrot, such medieval simplicity!” I thought as 
I drove home faster than is my wont. “Believing in miracles in the 20th 
century! And killing that beautiful girl with their stories even before 
her time! Well, I’ll be there, and when nothing happens but tears of 
disappointment, I’ll speak my mind.” 

Christmas dawned cold and dark, with clouds hanging low, and a 
dampness in the air that cut to the bone. There was no snow on the 
ground, and the bare branches of the trees accentuated the dreariness 
and the depression with which all Nature seemed to be clothed. The 
Christmas chimes were announcing their tidings of great joy to Chris- 
tians, or at least to those who called themselves Christians; but for me, 
they carried no message, and as I drove over to the convent to fulfill 
my unspoken promise, my thoughts and my feelings were for some un- 
accountable reason as sombre and as desolate as the scene about me. For 
the first time in my life, my career, my work seemed hopelessly futile 
and without purpose. 

As soon as I stood in the presence of the little Sister, the old feel- 
ing of being in another world came over me, a world of unseen spirits 
and unlimited power, and I stumbled to a corner and knelt down. An 
altar had been erected in the room adjoining the Sister’s, and the priest 
was already before it, ready to begin the solemn services of the Mass. 
Some six or seven nuns were kneeling about on the floor, their black 
robes in sharp contract to the immaculate whiteness of the altar linens 
and the shining, golden vestments of the priest. Over the altar a single 
electric light burned brightly, for the clouds outside had fallen so low 
that it was almost like night. Sister Maureen’s bed had been drawn 
to the door of her room so that she could see all that took place, and as 
soon as her eyes fell upon me, they were lighted up with that mysterious 
power, as much as to say — “now you will see; now you will believe.” 

I know little about heaven, but I am convinced that I was closer to 
heaven that morning than I will ever be on earth. In fact, I think that 
I was almost praying, when suddenly, about the middle of the Mass, 
just as the priest raised the wafer above his head, an awful scream, at 
first terrifying, then expressing an awe and wonder too great for words 
came from the lips of Sister Maureen. For a moment none of us could 
move; then I was on my feet, and at her side. Her eyes, fixed on the 
altar were shining bright, her cheeks burning red, her lips parted in a 
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smile. She was seeing someone, something on that altar of such sur- 
passing beauty that it made her oblivious of her surroundings! Now 
ordinarily, under such circumstances, I would be all efficiency, knowing 
exactly what to do, and doing it. But here I could not force myself to 
raise my hand to help. I was paralyzed. I stood there at her side, 
rooted to the floor, overwhelmed with a fear that gripped my heart and 
froze the blood in my veins. There was someone else in that room! I 
could swear to it. Its breath was upon my soul. 


How long I stood like that I do not know. But suddenly I found 
that Mass was over and heard the room resound with “Merry Christ- 
mas — Merry Christmas.” The Sisters were surrounding Sister Mau- 
reen’s bed and showering upon her the little gifts that they had labor- 
iously prepared through weeks of toil. And what was more surprising, 
she herself had returned to consciousness, if unconscious she had been. I 
looked at her closely, scrutinized her with the practiced eye of the phy- 
sician. The blueness and puffiness had departed from beneath her eyes, 
her breath no longer came forth in wheezing gasps, a glow of health 
was in her cheeks. In a sudden panic, I seized my stethescope and my 
other instruments for an examination. 

Not a trace of tuberculosis remained in throat or lungs, not a germ 
in her whole system! Perspiration stood out on my forehead, tears 
forced their way to my eyes, and my hand quivered as though palsied. 
“Oh God,” I thought, “it has come true. I have witnessed a miracle. 
There was someone in the room after all.” 

And then took place another cure — greater than the first perhaps — 
my own. 


THE BLESSING OF A HOME 

St. Jerome and a companion were invited to dine with a nobleman. 
While seated at the richly laden table, the companion remarked about 
the health and well-being of the nobleman’s family, and the latter 
launched into a description of his many riches: health, prosperity, 
favor at court, love at home, peace with all; not an enemy, not a 
trouble in the world. 

When he had finished, St. Jerome stood up and touched his com- 
panion, exclaiming to the astonishment of all: 

“Rise, let us go. We must flee from a house that God has never 
visited with the blessing of sorrow!” 
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SH. Alphonsus 


CHAMPION OF THE PEN 


P. Stron, C.Ss.R. 

When you picked up this copy of the LIGOURIAN, did you notice 
the picture on the outer cover? It is a picture of St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori to whom this magazine is dedicated. You see him with a pen 
in his hand. Do you know why the artist depicts him so? 

That pen is characteristic of the life of St. Alphonsus. He con- 
secrated his life to the apostolate of the written word, he was an ardent 
champion of the press. His pen was active when he was young and 
strong. It did not cease to move until it fell from his old and feeble 
fingers long after the allotted three score and ten years of life. 

To obtain an adequate picture of the literary activities of St. Al- 
phonsus, it would be necessary to travel the globe. No country is so far 
removed from Christian civilization but has within its frontiers many 
copies of the works of St. Alphonsus. That is a bold and startling 
statement. Can we prove it? 

Recently a Redemptorist in Europe, Father M. De Meulemeester, 
published a large book that took many years to compile. It contains a 
list of the printed works of St. Alphonsus. It follows them through the 
long line of translations and editions whose trail the author was able to 
discover. The search led around the world. The result is a folio volume 
of 370 pages with the names of translators and publishers of the works 
that flowed from the pen of St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 


St. Alphonsus was born in 1696 and died in 1787. He published his 
first work when 32 years old, his last when 82. During the fifty years, 
from 1728 to 1778, his busy pen produced one hundred and eleven dif- 
ferent books and pamphlets. Some of these are rather small, but many 
comprise several hundred pages. The productivity of his pen might lead 
one to believe that he spent his life in literary work alone. His writings 
are rather a by-product, the overflowing of a heart filled with zeal. His 
primary labors were not as writer, but as missionary, Founder of a 
Congregation and Bishop of a Diocese. When we recall, too, his fre- 
quent and painful infirmities we are mystified at his prolific pen. In his 
day, there were no typewriters or other time-saving devices that modern 
authors press into service. All his work he did by hand. He tells us 
himself that he rewrote various parts of his manuscript many times, 
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so that the finished product was often entirely different from what he 
first composed. Nor were his works spun merely from personal reflec- 
tions. They required much research. His writings are a mosaic of 
choice quotations and opinions from a large number of authors. All of 
these he first read and carefully copied before embodying them in his 
own production. And yet, he left a rich legacy of writings in ascetic, 
dogmatic and moral theology that baffles the most energetic and learned 
of men. 

That the tremendous literary output of St. Alphonsus had more 
than passing value is clear from the fact that there are 4,110 editions 
of the original texts which were written either in Latin or in Italian. 
That they possess universal character and interest is evident from the 
many translations of his works. They are available in sixty-one differ- 
ent languages, including the Chinese, Japanese and Ethiopian. Do you 
realize what that means? Take a piece of paper. Write down the number 
of languages you heard of. The first eight or ten will come easily and 
quickly. The next few will lumber along more slowly. Now add them 
up. If your total score is thirty, you are a person of superior intel- 
ligence ; if sixty-one, you are a genius. 

Figures benumb the brain. After a time they cause little or no mental 
reaction. We lose their import. When we say, for instance, that the 
works of St. Alphonsus together with their translations and revisions 
went through 17,125 different printings, we hardly picture to our minds 
what that really means. We are further lost is a bewildering maze if we 
attempt to estimate how many copies that implies. Even if we assume 
that at each printing the average number of copies was only one thou- 
sand, we reach the staggering total of over seventeen million copies. 
The Congressional Library in Washington, D. C., is the largest library 
in the New World and one of the largest in the whole world. It has 
almost five million printed books and pamphlets. 

Perhaps the best known and most used ascetical work of St. 
Alphonsus is his “Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed 
Virgin.” These he wrote for the private use of the students of the 

“To be a Catholic, to call Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
oneself a Catholic, nay, to be- | deemer. In the preface of one of the 
pe a none ap earlier editions, St. Alphonsus tells how 
time to be indifferent to the | they were given to the use of the 
interests of the Catholic Press 66 ” : 
is a patent absurdity."—Cardi- | Public. “A devout layman,” he writes, 
nal Minoretti. “hearing them read during a retreat at 
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our house desired to have them printed at his own expense. He then 
persuaded me to increase their number, so that devout persons might 
be able to make use of them during each day during the month.” That 
was in 1745. Since then, the “Visits” have been translated into forty 
different languages and have gone through over 2,000 impressions. 

The total number of the Saint’s ascetical works is 64. Amongst the 
best known are: The Glories of Mary, Preparation for Death, Prayer, 
Way of Salvation, Meditations on the Passion, and Practice of Divine 
Love. All of these can be procured in English. 

Not content with aiding souls along the path of holiness, St. Al- 
phonsus brandished his pen, like a flaming sword, to protect the un- 
wary against the attacks of the mocker. At that time, the writings of 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Voltaire, Rousseau and their kind, were gaining 
many readers, attracted to them more by the charms of their scintillat- 
ing style than by the force of their arguments. St. Alphonsus was 
aware of what was going on in the world around him. He took up his 
pen in defense of the Faith. In order to do so, he read not only the writ- 
ings he had to refute but many other volumes; then fortified with 
extracts from the most important authors, he set himself to mould this 
welter of material into the thoughtful yet popular style so characteristic 
of his pen. 

When Pope Clement XIII received a copy of the Saint’s work, The 
Truth of Faith, he wrote to the author: “We are very glad to receive 
your new work against modern errors — first of all because it has you 
for its author, for your other writings have acquainted us with your 
talents, learning, and zeal for the glory of God; and secondly because 
this book will, we hope, be very useful and salutary to a great number of 
souls. .. . We love you with all our heart, Venerable Brother, when we 
see that not content with watching over the Church which God has 
entrusted to you, you devote all the time at your disposal to works 
whose utility is not confined within the limits of a diocese, but extends 
over the universal Church.” 

In this division are included the fifteen dogmatic and apologetic 
works of the Saint. Amongst them must be mentioned: The Immaculate 
Conception, The Infallibility of the Pope, Grace, The Triumph of the 
Church, and Reflections on the Truth of Divine Revelation. 

The seventy-nine ascetic and dogmatic works of St. Alphonsus 
place him in an honored niche in the Catholic Hall of Fame. But even 
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without them, he is still in the front ranks of the foremost writers in 
the History of the Church. His thirty-one publications in the depart- 
ment of Moral Theology justly confer upon him the title he has received 
as “Prince of Moral Theologians.” By far the most important of his 
works in this field is his monumental Moral Theology. The official 
censor deputed to examine it said in his report: “Truly the author was 
born to be useful to all, not only by his life and actions but by his pen.” 
During the life of the Saint, his Moral Theology witnessed nine edi- 
tions, each edition thoroughly revised and made more perfect, until it 
became a source-book for all who come after him. The ninth edition is 
in three volumes and comprises over 1,500 pages. Since his death, 
seventy-three more editions have appeared and many shorter epitomes, 
based on it, are used as class-room texts in Seminaries. 


In 1831, Rome was asked if Professors could freely adopt and 
teach the opinions expressed in the Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus 
and if Confessors could follow all these opinions in the tribunal of 
penance. The decision, confirmed by Pope Gregory XVI, was in the 
affirmative. The advocate of the cause to bestow upon St. Alphonsus the 
title of “Doctor of the Church” called this “a decision so exceptional 
that I believe it to be unique in the history of the Church.” 

Before St. Alphonsus could be beatified, all his writing had to be 
subjected to a rigorous examination to ascertain whether any theological 
censure could be attached to any of his statements. His works had 
attracted the attention of the entire Catholic world, some of them 
had given rise to the most heated controversies. The board of examiners 
faced a difficult task. They collected all his works, studied them care- 
fully and then issued the following remarkable decree: “All the printed 
or manuscript works of the Venerable Alfonso de Liguori having been 
submitted according to custom to the revision and censorship of the 
examiners, the Sacred Congregation has taken cognizance of the report 
which has been submitted to it. No proposition deserving of censure 
having been found in them, it is of opinion, subject to the confirmation 
of the Holy Father, that there is no reason why the process (of beatifi- 
cation) should not be continued.” Four days later, on May 18, 1803, 
Pope -Pius VII ratified the sentence of the Cardinals. Alphonsus de 
Liguori was beatified in 1816, canonized in 1839, and declared “Doctor 
of the Universal Church” in 1871. 


A brief treatment like the foregoing cannot give adequate tribute to 
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the great pen of St. Alphonsus. Nevertheless it may help to make us 
realize the veneration and admiration we ought to have for his life 
and his writings. 

St. Alphonsus, Champion of the Pen, instill into our hearts a high 
regard for good Catholic literature. Assist those who follow in your 
footsteps by endeavoring through their writings to explain, to spread, 
and to defend Sacred Doctrine. Obtain for us all, readers and writers 
alike, the fire of your zeal, the intensity of your love and the desire you 


had of bringing souls closer to the Most Holy Redeemer and to His 
Blessed Mother. 


HEADLINES + * # # ¢# 


The Toronto Star, a daily newspaper, recently went to the trouble 

nN a of printing one special copy of each edition for several days to 

spare a mother from possible death by shock. The woman was 

in a hospital for the birth of a child when the news broke that her husband 

. had been arrested as implicated in a brutal murder. The papers for the 

next few days were full of the murder story, but because of her condition 

it was feared that the woman would collapse if she even heard the news. 

- Therefore for some days, after the regular Star had been printed, all 

the type concerning the murder story was taken down, different stories 

were written, set up in type, placed in the vacant columns, 200 test copies 

were printed to set the print and then destroyed, and one single copy was 

¢ made and delivered to the woman. This was continued until she was 
considered strong enough to have the sad news broken to her. 
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. . Achievement is not beyond the reach of those who have 
pgm ay been handicapped by hurt or loss of some bodily faculty. 
Freire Villay, recently killed in a railway accident, had 
been totally blind since youth, but became professor of literature in the 
faculty of letters at Caen and one of the most noted philologists of his 
time. . . . Albert Levin, a convert Jew in France, is the blind author 
of distinguished works of philosophy, morals and language. . . . Daniel 
McNulty, a 14 year old blind boy of Dublin, Ireland, recently won the 
Conlan Organ Scholarship at the Royal Irish Academy of Music. ... One 
of the most famous surveyors and road engineers in England was John 
Metcalfe, born blind in 1717; he became a waggoner and guide and thus 
trained his sense of direction and became a projector of roads in moun- 
tains and different places . . . built 180 miles of roads, including bridges, 
water courses, embankments and walls, doing all his own surveying and 
planning . . . and at one time had 400 men working under him on a 
single road. 








Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. THOMAS MORE, MARTYR 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


(Continued ) 


Daniel Sargent tells us in his study of Sir Thomas More: “More’s 
lighter vein certainly kept the household what it was, and was to the 
household necessary. False solemnity, false sanctity, and ali other forms 
of falsity would have followed without it; and all the resulting self- 
importance would have brought quarrel after quarrel: jealousy, no joy. 
For More’s lighter vein reduced all things to their proper size.” 

WIT AND WISDOM 

Here is a sample of his humor, taken from a letter to his daughters. 
It was written in rhetorical Latin, so that they might take it as part of 
their Latin study. 

The letter begins: 

“Thomas More, to his whole school :” 

How revealing this address is! In it we glimpse his deep interest in 
his children’s education and his affection for them as well as his inti- 
macy with them. He seems to have attained that happy union of “pal 
and father” which today is so often considered the perfection of parent- 
hood. 

“See what a compendious salutation I have found,” he goes on with 
mock solemnity that must have delighted his young “scholars,” “to save 
both time and paper, which otherwise would have been wasted in recit- 
ing the names of each one of you, and my labor would have been to no 
purpose, since, though each of you is dear to me by some special title, 
of which I would have omitted none in a set and formal saluation, no 
one is dearer to me by any title than each one of you by that of scholar. 
Your zeal for knowledge binds me to you almost more closely than the 
ties of blood. 

“T rejoice that Mr. Drew (one of their teachers) has returned safe, 
for I was anxious, as you know, about him. If I did not love you so 
much I should really be envious of your happiness in having so many 
and excellent tutors. 


“But I think you have no longer any need of Mr. Nicholas, since 
you have learnt whatever he had to teach your about astronomy. I 
hear you are so far advanced in that science that you not only point 
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out the polar-star or the dog-star, or any of the constellations, but are 
able also — which requires a skilful and profound astrologer — among 
all those leading heavenly bodies, to distinguish the sun from the moon!” 

We can almost see in these sentences the typical Latin forms as they 
were used in the exercise books of those days. But how much more 
interesting it must have been to find their father’s gentle humor be- 
neath the Latin that was to be learnt. 

“From Court, the 23rd of March.” Thus the letter is subscribed. 
So, in fact, most of them that have been preserved to us end. While 
he was engaged, therefore, in most serious matters of State, in the 
midst of troublesome times when he could already foresee the dread 
possibilities before him, his heart was ever at home with his loved 
ones. 

EDUCATION 


The letters of Thomas More, happily preserved, enable us to see 
quite clearly what his ideas on education were. Like a true humanist 
he had the highest esteem for learning and yet, like the true Christian 
he was, he realized that mere learning was not education; that character 
training was infinitely more important. This we can see even from a 
casual sentence in a letter written to William Gunnell, a Cambridge 
man, who for a time was tutor to More’s children. 

“TI have received, my dear Gunnell,” he writes, “your letter, elegant 
as your letters always are and full of affection. From your letter I per- 
ceive your devotion to my children; I argue their diligence from your 
own. Every one of their letters pleased me, but I was particularly 
pleased because I notice that Elizabeth shows a gentleness and self- 
command in the absence of her mother, which some children would not 
show in her presence. Let her understand that such conduct delights 
me more than all possible letters I could receive from anyone. 

“Though I prefer learning joined with virtue to all the treasures 
of kings, yet renown for learning, when it is not united with a goodly 
life is nothing else than splendid and notorious infamy: this would 

“ie snes atk wanna a be especially the case with a woman.” 
the Catholic Press are so great A PIONEER 
that even seemingly insignificant Apparently women, in More’s time, 


activity in its favor is of great 


importance. . . . Anything | did not share the educational advan- 
you do for the Catholic Press I . 4 : 
will consider done for me per- | tages of men. Dr. H. Finke in his book, 


sonally.”—Pius XI. Women in the Middle Ages, shows that 
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this was a decline from a more glorious period, when in the earlier 
Middle Ages women shared more fully in the opportunities for literary 
and scientific culture. Those earlier ages were under the influence of St. 
Jerome who had a school for women at Rome and gave a sort of pro- 
gram for the education and training of girls. It is not ours to enter here 
into this fascinating study. 

More, however, had definite ideas regarding the provision of cul- 
tural opportunities for women. In his letter to Gunnell he continues: 

“Since erudition in women is a new theory and a reproach to the 
sloth of men, many will gladly assail it, and impute to literature what 
is really the fault of nature, thinking from the vices of the learned to 
get their own ignorance esteemed as virtue. On the other hand, if a 
woman, (and this I desire and hope with you as their teacher for all 
my daughters) to eminent virtue should add an outwork of even mod- 
erate skill in literature, I think she will have more real profit than if 
she had obtained the riches of Croesus and the beauty of Helen. 

“T do not say this because of the glory which will be woman’s — 
though glory follows virtue as a shadow follows a body, — but be- 
cause the reward of wisdom is too solid to be lost like riches or to 
decay like beauty, since it depends on the intimate conscience of what is 
right, not on the talk of men, than which nothing is more foolish or 
mischievous.” 

THE BENEFITS OF LEARNING 

Then follows a digression on the benefits of learning which leads 
to real philosophy of education and gives us an insight into the depths 
of his noble character. 

“It belongs to a good woman, no doubt,” he writes, “to avoid in- 
famy, but to lay herself out for renown, is the conduct of one who 
is not only proud, but ridiculous and miserable. A soul must be without 
peace which is ever fluctuating between elation and disappointment 
from the opinions of men. Among all the benefits that learning bestows 
on men, there is none more excellent than this, that by the study of books 
we are taught in that very study to seek not praise, but utility. Such 
has been the teaching of the most learned men, especially of philoso- 
phers, who are the guides of human life, although some may have abused 
learning, like other good things, simply to court empty glory and 
popular renown.” 

And here is his philosophy of education —a training, a develop- 
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ment of man up to perfection. Love, true love, for his children gleams 
through every line. 

“T have dwelt so much on this matter, my dear Gunnell, because 
of what you say in your letter, that Margaret’s lofty character should 
not be abased. In this judgment I quite agree with you; but to me, and 
no doubt to you also, that man would seem to abase a generous char- 
acter who should accustom it to admire what is vain and low. He on the 
contrary raises the character who rises to virtue and true goods, and 
who looks down with contempt from the contemplation of what is sub- 
lime, on those shadows of ignorance of truth, greedily snatched at as if 
they were true goods.” 

More was a perfect exemplar to his children of that noble character 
which he so beautifully describes here. He continues: 

“Therefore, my dear Gunnell, since we must walk by this road. I 
have often begged not only you, who out of your affection for my 
children would do it of your own accord — nor my wife, who is suffi- 
ciently urged by her maternal love for them which has been proved to 
me in so many ways, but all my friends, to warn my children to avoid 
the precipices of pride and haughtiness, and to walk in the pleasant 
meadows of modesty; not to be dazzled at the sight of gold; not to 
lament that they do not possess what they erroneously admire in others; 
not to think more of themselves for gaudy trappings, nor less for the 
want of them; neither to deform the beauty that nature gave them by 
neglect, nor to try to heighten it by artifice; to put virtue in the first 
place, learning in the second; and in their studies to esteem most what- 
ever may teach them piety towards God, charity to all, and modesty and 
Christian humility in themselves. 

“By such means they will receive from God the reward of an in- 
nocent life, and in the assured expectation of it, will view death without 
horror, and, meanwhile possessing solid joy, will neither be puffed up 
by the empty praise of men, nor dejected by evil tongues. 

“These I consider the genuine fruits of learning, and though I ad. 
mit that all literary men do not possess them, I would maintain that 
those who give themselves to study with such views, will easily attain 
their end and become perfect.” 

“To attain this end,” which in More’s mind was the supernatural 
destiny ordained by God for man — “and become perfect” — which in 
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his mind again meant the perfection of Christian virtue — here is the 
supreme good and purpose of education. 


WOMAN’S SHARE 

Gunnell it would seem, shared somewhat the prejudice of the age 
against woman’s share in education. More, who as we saw in the pre- 
vious articles even tried to impart to his first and second wife an inter- 
est in all arts and learning, wanted his girls to miss no opportunity. 
And as for him the pursuit of learning was a life-time occupation, so 
his children went on with their studies even after their marriage. 

Here he takes up a defense of his stand on the question and while 
he does not outline the entire program of studies for his girls, he em- 
phasizes certain studies which were to be the medium especially of 
character development in a Christian sense. 

“Nor do I think,” he tells Gunnell, “that the harvest will be much 
affected whether it is a man or a woman who sows the field. They 
both have the same human nature, which reason differentiates from 
that of beasts; both therefore are equally suited for those studies by 
which reason is perfected, and becomes fruitful like a ploughed land on 
which the seed of good lessons has been sown.” 

He takes up an objection popular among the men of the time, no 
doubt, and turns it adroitly in his favor: 

“If it be true that the soil of woman’s brain be bad, and apter to 
bear bracken than corn,— by which saying many keep women from 
study, —I think on the contrary that a woman’s wit is on that account 
all the more diligently to be cultivated, that nature’s defect might be 
redeemed by industry.” 


He appeals to the authority of the Fathers, and the better tradition 
of the earlier Middle Ages: 


“This was the opinion of the ancients, of those who were most 
prudent as well as most holy. Not to speak of the rest, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine not only exhorted excellent matrons and most noble 
virgins to study, but also, in order to assist them diligently explained 
the abstruse meanings of Holy Scripture, and wrote for tender girls 
letters replete with so much erudition, that nowadays old men, who 
call themselves professors of sacred science can scarcely read them cor- 
rectly, much less understand them. Do you, my learned Gunnell, have 


the kindness to see that my daughters thoroughly learn the works of 
those holy men.” 
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One more objection remains to be answered. In doing this More 
takes the opportunity to unfold his idea of Christian education more 
fully. So he tells Gunnell: 

“T fancy I hear you object that these precepts though true, are 
beyond the capacity of my young children, since you will scarcely find a 
man, however old and advanced, whose mind is so firmly set as not to 
be tickled sometimes with the desire of glory. But, dear Gunnell, the 
more I see the difficulty of getting rid of this pest of pride, the more 
do I see the necessity of setting to work at it from childhood. For I 
find no other reason why this evil clings so to our hearts, than because 
almost as soon as we are born, it is sown in the tender minds of children 
by their nurses, — it is cultivated by their teachers, and brought to its 
full growth by their parents; no one teaching even what is good with- 
out at the same time awakening the expectation of praise, as if the 
proper reward of virtue. Thus we grow accustomed to make so much 
of praise, that while we study how to please the greater number (who 
will always be the worst), we grow ashamed of being good (with the 
few). 

“That this plague of vain glory may be banished far from my chil- 
dren, I do desire that you, my dear Gunnell, and their mother and all 
their friends, would sing this song to them and repeat it and beat it 
into their heads, that vainglory is a thing despicable and to be spit upon; 
and that there is nothing more sublime than that humble modesty so 
often praised by Christ. And this your prudent charity will so enforce 
as to teach virtue rather than reprove vice, and make them love good 
advice instead of hating it. 

“To this purpose nothing will more conduce than to read to them the 
lessons from the ancient Fathers, who they know cannot be angry with 
them, and as they honor them for their sanctity, they must be much 
moved by their authority. If you will teach something of this sort, in 
addition to their lesson in Sallust, to Margaret and Elizabeth as being 
more advanced than John and Cecily,— you will bind me and them 
still more to you. And thus you will bring about that my children, who 
are dear to me by nature, and still more dear by learning and virtue, 
will become most dear by that advance in knowledge and good conduct. 
Adieu. From the Court on the Vigil of Pentecost.” 


Here is the language of deep, earnest, fatherly affection; here is the 
wisdom of age, learning and experience; here is the revelation of the 
spirit of the future martyr for principle and Faith, 
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Open Letter 


TO A HUSBAND AND WIFE - ON THEIR SILVER JUBILEE 
Dear Friends: 

There are two great joys that all of us are allowed to experience, 
in greater or lesser measure, in this sad old world. One is the joy of 
anticipation, of looking forward with eagerness and enthusiasm, to 
some new experience, or new interest, or new task that is given us to 
perform. It is the joy of the priest on the day of his Ordination; the 
joy of the young couple at the altar on the day of their marriage; the 
joy of a traveler in a far land, setting out on the journey that will bring 
him home. At such a time, eyes are bright; the voices of friends are 
warm with encouragement and well-wishes; the heart is filled with a 
joyous anticipation of the way that lies ahead. 

The other is a joy that does not come to all of those who set out 
bravely and gladly toward some goal. It is the joy of achievement, of 
looking back over the road that has been traversed, or the tasks that 
have been accomplished through the constant striving of the years. 
This is a deeper, calmer, truer joy than the first; it is secure and in- 
destructible; it is a foreshadowing of the ineffable joy of the soul that 
hears from God at the end of life the words: Well done! This is the 
joy that belongs to you, — husband and wife these twenty-five years, 
—as you look back today over the blessed accomplishment of those 
years. Your friends have reason to gather around you; to bestow their 
congratulations; to wish you well on into the future. Indeed, they only 
want to share the joy that they envy in you today. 

An anniversary like yours makes us thoughtful; it brings out the 
moralizing instinct that is hidden away in every man. It makes us 
think with a great sadness of the multitudes in this topsy-turvy old 
world, who once started out bravely like you. They had the same glow- 
ing anticipations ; they had the wishes and blessings of friends ringing 
in their ears; they had what they thought was courage and strength 
for their task; they had God’s approval on the work they began. 

But their courage failed them; their strength gave out; they were 
not equal to the price they had promised to pay. They had sworn 
fidelity to one another; but fidelity grew so monotonous through the 
years! They had spoken to one another of love — but it was a strange 
counterfeit of love they only knew, not the kind that binds heaven and 
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earth together and human souls beyond all rending, that can scorn the 
unkindness and anger and bitterness to which the human heart is prone. 
It was the kind of love that lasts only so long as emotion and sentiment 
survive, and then begins to decay. They knew the task they took in hand ; 
making a home where the crying of babies and the laughter of children 
and the planning of youth would be like the music of heaven. They 
knew all this at the beginning, but they never got around to its fulfill- 
ment. Too many selfish interests, too many preoccupations with non- 
essentials, too much worship of the world’s standards of what is joyous 
and worthwhile and good. 

So they failed in their task. They broke their vow to one another 
and to God. They mocked the undying love they had protested. They 
became failures at the most sublime task God ever gives to men, and 
failures they show themselves now, while you celebrate your anni- 
versary, in restlessness and disillusionment and pain. It is not strange 
that your joy should make us think of the other extreme of sadness and 
sorrow into which the world with its divorces and infidelities has led 
so many of your fellow human beings. 

But side by side with the vision of those who have failed to do 
what you have done, today we see unfolding before us the story of 
your own 25 years. There are cynical minded persons who say that 
occasions like this should not be celebrated, because fidelity like yours 
ought to be expected, and even though it is growing unusual, should 
not be regarded as anything out of the ordinary at all. To think thus 
is certainly to be unmindful of the price every human being has to pay 
for even comparatively simple and ordinary accomplishments of soul. 
Those 25 years of yours embrace a story that only the minute books 
of God will entirely unfold. A story of temptations overcome, of dan- 
gers averted, of small burdens that seemed frighteningly large and 
heavy at the time, patiently borne; of sorrows not evaded; of love 
triumphant over difficulty and sacrifice many and many a time. Per- 
haps there were occasions when you were almost drawn into the 
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there — but you saw your fault and amended it before it brought ruin 
and decay. All these things are wrapped up in the story of your 25 
years. 

And today, I am certain, all the burdens and trials of the years 
must seem trivial and small. You feel that you have gained so much, 
and, now that it is over, have given so little, that what you gave does 
not matter to you at all. You have your children around you, growing 
up into manhood and womanhood —a daily and an hourly joy. You 
have your peace and security as the future lies ahead — and most of 
the difficult struggles lie behind. What matter now the worries and 
sacrifices by which these things were gained? Timid people are horri- 
fied sometimes over the hard lives that others have endured. They say, 
like deluded children, “I would never go through what you have borne 
these many years.” But you look back over it all, not with horror but 
with gratitude; you are thankful now that there was hardship, there 
was worry, there was struggle and sacrifice —all that is part of your 
joy today and your joy to come. 

I join your friends in wishing blessings upon you for the years to 
come. You have reached middle life now, and it will be “easier going” 
the rest of the way. Wisdom comes with middle age, and out of that 
wisdom you will learn appreciation for the simple joys that God lavishes 
upon human lives. The peace of a fireside, the joy of good books, the 
comfort of religion, the proud happiness of parenthood, the companion- 
ship of tried friends, — these are blessings that middle life most deeply 
enjoys. That they may be abundantly yours as on into the years you 
tread your way together, I pray as I utter the words: God bless you! 

Sincerely Yours, 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN ACTION 

The farmers of the Archdiocese of Rouen sent to the archiepiscopal 
headquarters during the year, 2,656 sacks containing a total of 600,000 
pounds of wheat. 

This wheat, transformed into flour, provided the altar breads neces- 
sary for the whole archdiocese: 173,000 large hosts for Mass and 
1,274,000 Communion wafers. Also it provided bread for the seminaries 
sufficient for 550 persons. 


What was left of the wheat was sold to cover the cost of providing 
for one student at the seminary. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


LIII 


But Savio’s industry in honoring Our Blessed Mother went still fur- 
ther. One morning no one presented himself at the Communion rail to re- 
ceive Holy Communion; Don Bosco had to close the Tabernacle, much to 
his regret. Several of the boys noticed it and soon after, coming togethe 
they resolved to see that it would never happen again. They agrex 
that each morning, one of them would receive Holy Communion. But 
Dominic wanted to see the movement spread and take on a more per- 
manent character; in this he was guided by Don Bosco. A group was 
formed and called itself the “Company of the Immaculate Conception.” 
Savio proposed two purposes to his comrades: to practice devotion to 
Mary Immaculate and to further frequent Communion. A rule was 
drawn up and on June 8, 1856, nine months before Savio’s death, it 
was read to the little group before the altar of Our Lady where prom- 
ises of fidelity were made. There are twenty-one points to the “Rule” 
which amount to twenty-one promises: promises to be exact in duty; 
weekly meetings; to be charitable, to practice mutual correction; to 
assist attentively at sermons; to cultivate respect for the Blessed 
Sacrament and frequent Holy Communion; and an extraordinary devo- 
tion to the Madonna. 


The document is truly remarkable and covers the main points of a 
boy’s life. Don Bosco read it carefully and approved it after making 
several reservations or suggestions. Luigi Comollo was selected as an 
object of special imitation. This Company made history in the Salesian 
Oratory, for its charitable work recalls the famous Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

“I WANT TO BE A SAINT” 

The influence of Don Bosco on Dominic Savio is an interesting 
study in the formation of a saint. The priest placed great importance 
on his short evening talks to his boys—talks that revealed the saint’s 
marvellous control of words so as to make a lasting impression. The boys 
treasured these exhortations jealously, but none more than Savio. One 


evening the saint tried to impress three ideas upon the young minds 
before him. 
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“It is God’s will that you become saints. 

“It is quite easy for you to become saints. 

“In heaven a great reward awaits him who becomes a saint.” 

These words kindled a desire in young Savio that soon became a 
daily preoccupation. He thought of nothing but of becoming a saint, 
and with his characteristic energy set himself to the task with such 
success that even a saint is loud in his praises of the boy. He had a 
motto: “Volere é potere” (To will is to accomplish)—which well ex- 
plains his great energy and tenacity. His physical weakness, his ardent 
imagination, a certain languor of soul—these and other things may have 
dampened the ardor of any other thirteen year old lad, but not Dom- 
inic. 

Don Bosco looked on quietly and admired the saintly earnestness of 
the boy. But the condition of his health began to cause the priest some 
anxiety, so he called Savio to his room. 

“You suffer from some ailment, my boy,” said Don Bosco smiling. 

“But I also suffer some good,” was the quick reply. 

“What would you mean by that?” responded the saint. 

“T want to say,” answered Savio, “that I feel a desire and a need to 
become a saint: I did not think that I could sanctify myself so easily; 
but now that I have understood that I can do so and be cheerful at the 
same time, I absolutely wish to become a saint, I absolutely need to be- 
come one. Tell me then how I ought to regulate myself so as to begin 
this work.” 

Don Bosco then spoke long and clearly about holiness of life, re- 
moving all anxiety from the boy’s soul. He told him that piety and love 
for study are the two great duties of a boy; that recreation and play 
are necessary for him; that gayety and joy are the outward marks of 
holiness. The boy revealed himself completely to this saintly director of 
souls. As the boy left the room, Don Bosco drew a sheet of paper to 
him—he began to write the first record of the words and deeds of Dom- 
inic Savio. . 

The boy showed in many ways that his constant thought and pre- 
occupation was the affair of becoming a saint. 

“God wants me to be a saint and I ought to make myself one,” he 
often said to Don Bosco. 

The Saint, in his deep understanding of a boy’s character, would 
on certain feast days give his boys a great dinner, and in the course of 
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the meal would ask each boy to write on a slip of paper what he de- 
sired to have, always keeping in mind the means at Don Bosco’s dis- 
posal. He often received curious and strange requests, but none, per- 
haps, ever pleased him more than the one handed in by Savio: 

“T ask to save my soul and to become a saint.” 

At one time Don Bosco was explaining the etymology of words. 
Savio who was in the class, rose to ask: 

“And what does Domenico mean?” 


“Domenico,” replied the Saint, “means something that belongs to the 
Lord.” 

“TI see,” added the boy; “how much reason I have then to ask of 
Him to make me a saint. Therefore I wish to belong entirely to the 
Lord and to become a saint, and I will not be content until I am one.” 

It is an interesting study to follow Don Bosco’s development of the 
boy with such an ambition, since, on account of the lad’s poor health, 
all extraordinary penances, long hours of prayer, and other exercises 
that might overtax his strength, had to be prohibited. 

THE LITTLE APOSTLE 

The Saint, very prudent to regulate the hours of prayer and prac- 
tices of penance, urged the boy to manifest his zeal in the city and 
among his own companions. The boy may have been of delicate physi- 
cal health, but the zeal of his spirit was robust and active. 

Two of the boys in the institute became greatly incensed at each 
other and promised mutual vengeance for some common insult or 
wrong. Dominic heard about it, and learned that they were to meet 
somewhere but he did not know how to prevent this sin. Finally a 
thought struck him. After school he managed to meet the two boys and 
got them to promise that, since they persisted in their disagreement, they 
would at least agree to one condition that he would make. Both of 
them liked Dominic and agreed, on condition that he would not hinder 
their challenges. Dominic agreed and told them they would learn his 
condition when they came to the determined place. The trio met out- 
side the Porta Susa on the Prati della Cittadella. The two were going to 
fight it out with stones; young Savio placed them at a distance from 
each other. 


“Before you begin this fight,” he said, “you must carry out my 
condition as you promised.” 


Then taking a crucifix from his pocket he showed it to each of them: 
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“T want each of you,” he went on, “to look at this crucifix and then 
to throw your stones at me while you say in a clear and loud voice ‘The 
innocent Jesus Christ died while pardoning His executioners and I, a 
sinner, want to offend Him by this act of serious revenge’.” 

When he had said this, he knelt before each boy in turn, holding up 
the crucifix before them. 

“Strike me on the head with your stones,” he said. 

But they were speechless with amazement and could not even raise 
a hand. Dominic went on: 

“And would both of you refuse to injure me, who am but a miser- 
able creature, and yet refuse to pardon each other for the salvation of 
your own souls which cost the Saviour His life’s blood?” 

Needless to say, the boys shook hands, forgot their grievances, and 
arm in arm with Savio returned to Turin. 


A SOLDIER’S VALET 


He had a great horror of blasphemy and cursing — sins that come 
so easily to the passionate Italian nature. This horror was born of his 
deep piety and profound respect for God, and he never heard any of 
these wretched expressions but that he bowed his head and said to 
himself: “Praised be Jesus Christ.” 


One day he was passing through one of the public squares when 
he heard a terrible blasphemy. Dominic at once removed his cap and 
bowed his head, making his usual act of reparation. 


’ 


“What are you doing that for, 
did you say?” 

“Didn’t you hear what that man said?” replied Savio. “That man 
used the name of God in vain and if I had thought it useful I would 
have admonished him; but fearing it would only make matters worse, I 
took off my cap and said ‘Praised be Jesus Christ’.” 


* asked his companions, “and what 


Another time, returning from school, he trembled to hear a man 
utter a blasphemy. He made his usual act of reparation, and then 
approaching the man he asked very respectfully if the latter could 
tell him where the Oratory of St. Francis de Sales was. 

“T’m sorry, my lad,” answered the man gently, “but I do not 
know.” 


“But would you do me another favor, then?” asked Savio. 
“Gladly ; what is it?” 
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“Well then, you would do me a very great favor if in your anger you 
would use other language than blasphemy.” 

The man took it in good part, telling Dominic how he had been 
struggling for years against this vicious habit. 

At another time he constrained two of his fellow-pupils who had 
used the name of God in vain, to come into a church and kneel before 
the high altar to ask pardon for their sin. 

Whenever he saw the Holy Viaticum being carried to the sick, he 
knelt reverently even though it was raining and the streets were muddy. 
One day a priest bearing the Blessed Sacrament passed near Savio; the 
boy knelt down immediately, but a soldier remained standing. Savio 
did not dare to invite him to kneel, so he took a hankerchief from his 
pocket, spread it on the dirty walk and invited the soldier to make use of 
it. The soldier, at first confused, soon knelt down in the street seem- 
ingly unaware of the dirt. Another time Savio and a companion met a 
priest carrying the Viaticum. Forgetful of the mud, he knelt im- 
mediately. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to soil your clothes in that way,’ 
panion. “The Lord doesn’t ask that of you.” 

“Trousers and stockings belong to the Lord,” replied Dominic simply ; 
“for all things should serve and glorify Him. When I pass near Him 
I not only want to cast myself in the mud, but I would like to throw my- 
self into a furnace that I might share some of that fire of infinite love 
which has made Him institute this great Sacrament.” 

AMONG HIS PLAYMATES 

Among his companions Savio showed the same ideal of zeal and 
saintliness. 

“Oh, if I could gain all my companions for God,” he was accustomed 
to say; “how happy I would be!” 

He had a delicate ease as he moved among his fellow-students. A 
word, a smile, a service sufficed to attract them to him. When in 
recreation, he had a way of preserving an encouraging attentive silence, 
as long as his companions spoke of holy or good things. He was always 
ready with lead questions to keep the conversation high, nor was he 
ever found wanting in edifying stories. This conduct made him a 
favorite with all. But we must not imagine Dominic Savio a solemn 
faced fellow, with never a spark of life or an outburst of boyish glee. 
Though his boyishness there ran a strain of seriousness. Quite fre- 
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quently in the middle of a game he would remind his playmates that they 
were to go to confession on the following Saturday. Newcomers at the 
Oratory found in him a pleasant guide and companion, as we learn from 
the depositions taken for the introduction of his cause in Rome. Yet his 
conversation was never preachy or unctious. His fearlessness in truth 
and good is abundantly referred to by his biographers. One time a man 
wishing to spread non-Catholic propaganda among the boys came to 
the playground and began to tell comical stories. Naturally enough 
the boys gathered around him. When a crowd had gathered, the man 
began to reveal his doctrine. Savio joined the group and when he 
learned the tenor of the man’s words, he called out: 

“Let’s go, fellows; let this unhappy man alone: he wishes to rob 
us of our souls.” 

The boys at once dispersed for Savio had their complete allegiance. 

On another occasion one of the boys had a paper or magazine and 
the rest gathered around him to look at the pictures — some of which 
were not fit to be seen. Again Savio happened along, quietly took the 
paper from the boy’s hands and tore it into small bits, saying: 

“How pitiable! The Lord gave us eyes to contemplate the beauty 
of creation and you make use of them to admire indecency invented by 
the malice of those who want to destroy our souls . . . !” 

There was some objection from one of the boys, but Savio an- 
swered him so much to the point that the others kept silence. 

Nor did Dominic allow himself to be idle during the vacation days 
which he was allowed to spend in Mondonio. He would mingle with the 
peasants in and around the little town, teaching them the catechism 
and their prayers, urging them to visit the Blessed Sacrament and to 
attend Holy Mass. He insisted with particular stress that the Sign of 
the Cross be well made. Years after the old sacristan recalled under 
oath how Savio would visit the Blessed Sacrament with angelic fervor 
and recollection. 

His great solicitude was to teach and instruct his four little brothers 
and two younger sisters. — The last of the children, Maria Theresa, 
was born two years after Dominic’s death and is the only one of the 
children still living today. Signor and Signora Savio were very proud 
of their oldest boy and justly so, for he had the infallible marks of 
holiness —a thing his simple, though devout parents, could sense in- 
stinctively. (To be concluded) 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
(Translation and Comment by R. J. Mrtter, C.Ss.R.) 
PART I. OWNERSHIP, OR THE PROPERTY RIGHT 

And now, to come down to particulars, We begin with ownership, or the 
property right. Venerable Brethren and beloved children, you know how whole- 
Leo XIII and heartedly Leo XIII defended the property right against the pro- 
private posals of the Socialists of his time; how he showed that to abolish 
property private property would bring no relief, but only untold misery, to 
the working classes. There are, nevertheless, certain individuals who do the 
Calumnies Supreme Pontiff and the Church the gross injustice of falsely 
and charging them with having taken, and of still taking, the part of 
controversies the rich against the poor; and on the other hand, Catholics them- 
selves are not all at one as to the exact interpretation of Leo XIII’s doctrine on 
Proposed this matter. We therefore deem it opportune to refute these calumnies 
Division against the teaching of Leo XIII — which is also the teaching of the 

Church — and to safeguard it gainst false interpretations. 


No. 1. CALUMNIES REFUTED 

In the first place, let it be clearly understood once for all, that neither Leo 
XIII nor any theologian who has taken the Church as the light and guide of his 
Individual teaching, ever denied or questioned the fact that private property has 
and social 2 twofold aspect, individual and social; the individual, insofar as it 
character: serves private interests; and the social, insofar as it promotes the 
calumnies common good. Far from denying this, orthodox theologians have been 
refuted unfailingly unanimous in declaring that nature, or the Creator Him- 
self, gave the institution of private property to mankind for a twofold purpose: 
in order that on the one hand men might have means of providing for themselves 
and their families, and on the other, that there might be some certain means of 
bringing material goods really to serve the needs of all of the human family, as 
the Creator intended them to do; and which they cannot do unless some such 
certain definite order be maintained. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

In Part One of Chapter Two, what does Pius XI do? 

He deais with “Ownership, or the Property Right”; and after an introduction, 
he does two things: first, refutes some calumnies that had been raised against Leo 
XIII and the church in this matter; and secondly, settles some controversies. 

Does Pius XI give a definition of “ownership, or the property right?” 

No; he only treats some aspects of it and some questions connected with it. 

Did any Pope give a definition of “ownership, or the property right’? 

Not in so many words; Pius X came closest when he declared in 1903: “Pri- 
vate property is always a natural right, whether it be the fruit of labor or indus- 
try, or whether it come from others as a gift or in a business transaction; and 
everyone can reasonably dispose of it as he pleases.” A general definition of 
ownership or private property could be formed from these terms thus: “Private 
property, or ownership, or the property right (note that all three of these terms 
may mean the same thing) is a natural moral power to dispose reasonably and as 
one pleases of a material thing.” 
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Does “private” property have to belong to one individual? 

No; it may belong to a group of individuals —a society or a corporation; even 
the State can have this right to property; the State’s property is called “public” 
property, but the right to it is the same as that of private citizens to their property. 
Property which is at the disposal of all, is “common” property. 

Does “property” mean only such things as real estate? 

No; it is any material thing that can serve a human need, such as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, as well as money, checks, bonds, which represent these things. Be- 
sides, property may mean not only the thing itself, like a house, but the use of the 
thing, to which the tenant has a right; the tenant may be said to be the owner of 
the use of the house. 


How can the terms “owner” or “ownership” be applied to the “use” of a thing? 

They are not applied in the strict sense; strictly speaking, only the landlord 
“owns” the house, or has the right of “ownership”; but in the wide sense, the terms 
“ownership” and “owner” are also applied to the “use” of the thing, and the 
tenant who has the right to that use. 

How is the property right a “natural” right? 

Pius XI deals with this point a little farther on, in “refuting false charges.” 

Why is it a “moral power’? 

This is another name for “right”; men have physical powers, and moral powers 
or rights; one great difference between them is that a man can be deprived of his 
physical powers against his will by violence on the part of other men, his equals 
or inferiors; but only a just superior can deprive a man of his rights against his 
will; e.g., a man may be bound and held prisoner by bandits —they deprive him 
of his physical power, but not of his moral power or right to freedom; but if 
the law justly sentences a man to prison, the law deprives him of his right to 
freedom; similarly, a robber may deprive a man of his property, by depriving him 
of the physical power to keep it; but the robber cannot deprive the man of his 
moral power, his claim, his right to the property. This is why stolen goods must 
always be restored. 

What is meant by the term “dispose” in the definition of ownership? 

It is a term indicating that the property is at the disposal of the one having the 
right to it: just what that “dispose” means depends on what kind of property it 
is; it means in general that he can sell it, give it away, change it, exchange it, use 
it himself or simply keep it without doing anything with it. 

When does anyone dispose “reasonably” of his property? 

He disposes “reasonably” as long as he stays within the limits of his right: 
a tenant disposes reasonably of his property (which is the use of a house) by 
making any posible use of the house within the limits of his contract; he would 
dispose “unreasonably” if he tried to act like the landlord, ie., if hé tried to sell 
or give away the house itself. Note that the State or even nature itself may for 
the common good put certain limits on a right; e.g., if a man owns a piece of 
property which has historical value, the State may forbid him to destroy it; so the 
owner will act “reasonably” if he sells or gives away the object — but “unreason- 
ably” if he destroys it. Nature itself limits an owner’s right to property in special 
cases, e.g., nature cancels an owner’s right to something that another man may 
need to keep from starving to death; the owner would be acting “unreasonably” 
if he tried to keep something that his neighbor needed to keep from starving. To 
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cover this limiting power of the natural law and of state law, some theologians 
have defined private property as a right to dispose freely and at will of material 
things “unless forbidden by law.” Pius XI treats this point more explicitly a little 
further on in “The Fortieth Year.” 

What is meant by disposing “as one pleases”? 

It means that no one else can interfere with the owner in his way of disposing 
of the thing; that he can exclude everyone else from sharing it with him; eg., if 
an owner has rented out a house to a tenant for a certain period under certain 
terms, the tenant can use the house in any way he pleases which comes under those 
terms, and even the landlord himself cannot interfere. 

In the “introduction” to Part One what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, refers briefly to “Our Predecessor’s” (i.e, Leo XIII’s) 
defence of the property right against the Socialists of his time; secondly; men- 
tions the fact that false charges have been made and controversies have arisen 
touching the Church’s stand on the property right; thirdly, indicates what he 
will do in this Part one: 1) refute calumnies, 2) settle controversies. 

How did Leo “defend the property right against the Socialists of his time”? 

It was necessary to defend the property right against the Socialists of 1891 
because they claimed that the remedy for the misery of the poor consisted in the 
abolition of private property: that everything should be in common, and the state 
or local governments should be the administrators. Leo XIII defended the prop- 
erty right in “Rerum Novarum” with three arguments: he showed that the aboli- 
tion of private property would be first, futile as a remedy for the misery of the 
poor, because, by taking away the little they did possess, it would only increase 
their misery, ie., “bring untold misery . . . to the working classes”; secondly, un- 
just, because it would rob men of a natural right which they possess as human 
beings and as heads of families; and thirdly, destructive of peace and order in the 
state, because it would give rise to constant bickering and quarreling over the 
sharing of common property, and would deprive individuals of all incentive to im- 
prove their condition. 

In “refuting calumnies” what does Pius XI do? 

He establishes the individual and social character of the property right, and 
does two things; first, actually refutes the calumnies and secondly, makes some 
practical applications. 

What are these calumnies, and who made them? 

The main one with which Pius XI is concerned here is that made not so much 
by enemies of the Church, as by some Catholic “reformers,” especially in Germany 
and Austria, to the effect that the Church takes “the part of the rich against the 
poor,” and that theologians deny or question the social aspect of the property right, 
or of private property. These “reformers” argued: if private property is a right 
to dispose reasonably but at will of a material thing, then private property has 
mly an individual aspect,— it benefits only the rich man, the owner, and it is a 
menace to the poor and to society at large. 

In “actually refuting” these calumnies, what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states that Leo XIII and orthodox theologians never denied 
or questioned the twofold character of private property; and secondly, shows 
what they actually taught concerning private property, or the property right. 


Showing what Leo XIII and orthodox theologians “actually taught’ what does 
Pius XI do? 
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Two things: he states their doctrine, first, as to the origin of the property right, 
or the general institution of private property; secondly, as to its twofold character. 

What is this “general institution of private property’? 

It is one sense or meaning of the term “private property,” and the sense in 
which Pius XI takes it here in “refuting calumnies.” It means the actual fact of 
the existence of private property among men, understood just as the common 
general fact that there always has been private property in every age and clime, 
without reference to the way in which it may have differed at various periods. 

Are there any other “senses” or “meanings” in which Pius XI takes the term 
“private property”? 

There are four in all: first, this “general institution of private property,” as 
Pius takes it here; secondly, the institution of private property, taken not only in 
its essential elements as it is understood in the first sense, but also with the partic- 
ular privileges, limitations, or characteristics which it possesses in a given age or 
country; thirdly, the right to acquire property by just means; fourthly, the right 
to dispose of property which has been acquired by just means. The places in “The 
Fortieth Year” in which he makes use of these various meanings will be indicated 
as they occur. 

What is the difference between the first way and the second? 

This may be made clear by comparing the institution of private property with 
the institution of human speech. Human speech existed in every age and clime; 
so did private property, taken in the first way. Each nationality has its own lan- 
guage or speech: in the same way, each nation (or many of them) had and have 
their own way of possessing property — their own institution of private property 
in the second way. Pius XI treats this “second way” a little later in “The Fortieth 
Year”; here, in “refuting calumnies,” he is taking it in the “first way” — some- 
thing common to every age and clime. 

How do these four meanings fit in with the definition of private property: “the 
moral power to dispose reasonably of a material thing as one pleases’? 

The definition fits all four meanings: understood as the power or right of dis- 
posing, etc., which has always existed in some way or another among men, it fits 
the first; understood as the right of disposing, etc., as extended or limited in some 
age or country, it fits the second; understood as the right which each individual 
man has to acquire property by just means, it fits the third; and understood as 
the right which a given man has to dispose of the property he has acquired by just 
means, it fits the fourth. 

Stating what Leo XIII and orthodox theologians taught concerning the “origin” 
of the general institution of private property, what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, he states explicitly that they taught that the institution of 
private property (insofar as its essential elements are concerned, or in the “first 
sense”) comes from nature or the Creator Himself; and secondly, implicitly he 
condemns the various views that it came from a concession by the State, or from 
some ancient pact among men, or from labor alone. 

Why is “nature” the same as “the creator Himself”? 

Because if we trace “nature” or “the natural law” to its source, we come to 
God. 

Pius X in 1903 said that private property may come from labor; is Pius XI 
contradicting him in saying that it comes from God? 

Labor is a title to private property; a “title” is one of the “just means” by 
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which property is acquired. This point is treated later in “The Fortieth Year.” 

Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum” said that “the limits of private possessions have 
been left to be fixed by man’s own industry and the laws of individual peoples”— 
how then do the limits of private possessions, or private property, come from God? 

Leo XIII was taking private property in the second sense — insofar as it has 
certain privileges, limits, or characteristics in a given age or country. Pius XI 
treats this point too a little later in “The Fortieth Year.” 

How did Leo XIII show that private property took its origin in nature or God? 

He did this by proving in “Rerum Novarum” that it was a natural right; and 
this he did in four ways: he showed that private property is a natural right of 
man first, because man is by nature rational: therefore he has by nature “the power 
to dispose reasonably and as he pleases of material things’; secondly, because 
man is by nature provident: he has by nature the power to dispose reasonably and 
as he pleases not only of what he needs today, but of what he may need in the 
distant future; thirdly, because man is by nature a cultivator of the earth and the 
fruits of the earth —by his natural efforts of mind and body, he puts as it were 
a part of himself into the fruits of his labor — and any man has the power to dis- 
pose of parts of himself reasonably and as he pleases; fourthly, because man is 
destined by nature to be the father of a family, and so by nature he has the power 
to dispose reasonably and as he pleases of the material things he needs as father 
of a family. 

How did orthodox theologians declare that the property right comes from 
nature or God? 

They all agree that it comes from God, and argue to this from the necessity of 
private property for progress, order, and peace in human affairs. Some, however, 
say, that God gave it directly; ie, that He placed man on earth “as in a house 
full of riches, from which each was to take some part and make it his own”; 
others say that God gave it indirectly; i.e., that He placed man on earth in certain 
circumstances, from which man himself saw that private property was necessary, 
and so decided that the earth should be apportioned among various owners. What 
these circumstances are is also a matter of discussion among theologians; some 
say that men saw the necessity of private property especially after original sin, 
with the selfishness and greed it brought; others say private property would have 
seemed necessary to man even without original sin. Pius XI does not settle these 
disputes; he only states the fact that all theologians agree that private property 
comes from God. 

Showing what Leo XIII and orthodox theologians actually taught concerning 
“the twofold character of the property right,’ what does Pius XI do? 

He gives their general line of argument on this point; i.e., he says that God 
gave the institution of private property first, to serve as a means by which men 
could provide for themselves and their families, and secondly, to serve “as a cer- 
tain definite order” by which the goods of the earth which God intended for all, 
should really come to be at the disposal of all. 


How did Leo XIII and orthodox theologians prove that God intended private 


property to serve as a means by which men could provide for themselves and their 
families? 


This is contained in the other proofs given or to be given. According to Leo 
XIII, man is rational, provident, etc., and is to provide rationally, providently, etc., 
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for himself and his family — but private property is proper to him insofar as he 
is rational, provident, etc. According to the theologians, man cannot provide for 
himself and his family unless he have an incentive to work, and be assured of some 
order in his work, and be freed from constant quarrels — for all of which private 
property is necessary. 

What is this “certain definite order’? 

It consists, as Pius XI says a little later in “The Fortieth Year,” “in every- 
thing’s having its proper owner” — i.e., in the institution of private property. 

In speaking of “the social aspect of private property,’ and “at the disposal of 
all,” is Pius XI referring to the duties of almsgiving? 

Not at all; he means that the institution of private property itself, the actual 
fact that men own things, that they can and do have the moral power to dispose of 
material things reasonably and as they please, is something which will bring the 
goods of the earth most effectively to serve all men. 

How does Leo XIII prove this? 

His famous phrase is: “the earth, though divided among private owners, ceases 
not thereby to minister to the needs of all.” And he proves this by showing that 
the man who owns the land produces goods for himself and others; i.e., those who 
do not own the land or capital, work for the owner and receive either a share of 
the goods produced or its equivalent in return for their labor. 

How do orthodox theologians prove this? 

St. Thomas Aquinas may be quoted as the prince of them all. His famous 
passage reads: “Private property is necessary to human life for three reasons: 
first, because every one is more careful to look after what belongs to himself alone 
than after what is common to all or to many, since all men shun labor and leave 
to others what is matter of joint concern, as happens where there are too many 
servants: on another ground, because human affairs are better directed, if 
on each individual there rests his own care of managing something, whereas there 
would be nothing but confusion, if everyone without distinction were to have the 
disposal of any thing he chose to take in hand; thirdly, because by this means 
society is the rather kept at peace, every member being content with his own pos- 
session, whence we see that among those who hold any thing in common and un- 
divided ownership strifes not infrequently arise.” 

How then, in short, has Pius XI refuted the calumny that private property, as 
a right to dispose reasonably and at will of material things, is a menace to society 
and to the poor? 

By citing these authorities to show that the institution of private property as 
a system of rights to dispose reasonably and at will of material things, should 
naturally bring peace, order, and prosperity to society and to the poor, and so serve 
its social purpose. He does not deny, of course, that the property right is abused; 
he condemns the abuses vigorously at every opportunity; but he shows, especially 
in this section, that the property right need not necessarily entail abuses, but that 
naturally it can and should benefit not only the actual owners, but society at large. 


mae 


It takes months for the corn to grow; a spark will set it on fire. — 
Peguy. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





LIFE’S LEARNING 
On the morning of June 22nd, St. John Fisher was martyred. 


Shortly before, the old man, quite broken in body, yet undaunted in 
spirit, had been carried in a chair from his prison cell to the edge 
of the precincts of the Tower in London. There he descended from his 
chair, paused a while, leaning against the wall, and said a little prayer 
before opening the book which he carried in his hand. The book was 
the New Testament, which he loved better than any other book. His 
prayer was this: 

“O Lord, this is the last time that ever I shall open this book; let 
some comfortable place now chance unto me whereby I, Thy poor 
servant may glorify Thee in this my last hour.” 

The prayer was granted, for on opening the book, these were the 
words he read: 

“This is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. I have glorified Thee on the 
earth; I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” 

He closed the book and said: 

“Here is even learning enough for me to my life’s end.” 

A procession of armed men then formed around him, and St. John 
Fisher went with a happy heart to meet his death for his faith. 

TEST OF HONOR 

The story goes that a king was once riding through his country in 
disguise when he came upon a soldier at an inn, and stopped and asked 
him to drink with him. The soldier agreed, but when the king uttered 
an oath while drinking, he quietly remarked: 

“T am sorry to hear a young gentleman swear.” 

His Majesty took no notice of it, but a little later swore again. 
The soldier immediately said : 

“T’ll pay part of this, if you please, and go; for I so hate swearing 
that, if you were the king himself, I should tell you of it.” 

“Should you, indeed?” asked the king. 

“T should,” was the emphatic reply of his subject. 

Not long afterward the king gave him an opportunity to be “as good 
as his word.” Having invited some lords to dine with him, he sent for 
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the subject and bade him to stand near him, in order to serve him if he 
was needed. Presently the king, not now in disguise, uttered an oath. 
Deferentially the soldier immediately said: 

“Should not my lord and king fear to take an oath?” 

Looking at the heroic soldier and then at his company of obsequious 
noblemen, the king severely remarked: 

“There, my lords, is an honest man. He can respectfully remind me 
of the great evil of swearing; but you can sit there and let me stain my 
soul by swearing, and not so much as tell me of it!” 

THE LEGEND OF A DREAM 

A certain rich man, about to die, directed that all his possessions 
should be sold and the proceeds invested in one large diamond which 
he could hide in the hollow of his hand, and thus carry his wealth to 
heaven. His treasurer took steps to fulfill the charge without delay. 

Meanwhile his master fell into a deep sleep, and dreamed he stood 
before the gates of Paradise. But when he sought to enter that blessed 
place, he found that he had lost his treasure somewhere on the way, 
and fell to lamenting. 

Said an angel who drew near: “Why do you lament?” 

“T have lost my diamond,” answered the man, describing it in glow- 
ing language. 

“We should call that dross where we abide,” replied the angel; 
“the memory of one kindly act on earth would more avail you here. 
And have you none?” 

“Alas, I know of none!” 

“Not one?” 

“T dried an orphan’s tears one day,” said the man, hesitatingly. 

“That tear is here,” replied the angel, “laid up for you. Behold it!” 

And as the astonished man gazed upon the tear, it shone so brightly 
and shed so gentle a light upon his soul that he wept with joy to think 
that he had lost his paltry diamond and found so great a treasure. 

On awakening from sleep, he recalled his faithful steward, and 
directed him to distribute all his possessions among the poor and needy. 
Soon after he died in great peace. 

HUMILITY 

When Gregory XIV was elected by his colleagues to the chair of 
Peter, he only said these words: 

“May God forgive you. What have you done?” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 

As you read these lines, Catholic Press month is being observed 
throughout the country and even the world. This may mean something 
to you or it may not, but whichever it be at present, surely you are not 
beyond the possibility of being taught something both of its consola- 
tion and importance for Catholics. 

You may say, indeed, and you will not be the first, that the Catholic 
Press,—its newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and books, cannot com- 
pare in interest, artistry and appeal, with the reading matter offered 
you by almost innumerable secular publications. 

Suppose we admit the charge. Still, does not the brief history of the 
Catholic Press in America, and the hope for the future that arises 
from that history, almost nullify its present limitations and recommend 
it to the interest and zeal of every Catholic? 

The Catholic Press is young in this new world that is growing old. 
Not so long ago Catholics in the United States were too few in num- 
bers, too hampered in resources, too subject to the results of centuries 
of persecution and prejudice, too occupied with the essential task of 
preserving their faith against unspeakable odds to do justice to the art 
of writing or even to training themselves toward the exercise of that 
art. 

Yet a Catholic Press has been born. It has developed lustily. It is 
now producing much that, from a purely artistic viewpoint, equals or 
surpasses the popular and cultural organs of the day. With real sup- 
port on the part of all, it will grow into the preeminent thing that the 
weak Catholic condemns it for not being today. 

All that, of course, is beside the main point, and directed to the 
criticizing, minimizing Catholic who has ever-ready objections to the 
Catholic Press. The main point is that a Catholic Press, no matter what 
its limitations, is indispensable for Catholics in the modern world. If 
we are not conscious of this need of Catholic reading matter, it can 
only be because we have not heeded the words of those who understand 
far better than ourselves what is for our happiness, or because we have 
not reflected at all on the trend both of our fallen nature and our times. 
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No one longs more than we, who labor in the apostolate of the pen, 
for the day when the Catholic Press in the United States will be the — 
vital, powerful, universally appealing influence it should be. Mean- 
while we shall go on dreaming dreams and seeing visions of the dawn 
of that day, made possible by the support and interest of more and 
more far-seeing, zealous lay Catholics of today. 

PREFACE TO LENT 

Out of the snow-flurries and mists of February, Lent comes loom- 
ing up before the eyes of Christians. An old song, based on a popular 
book, I believe, expressed in effect the sentiment that “If winter comes, 
spring cannot be far away.” As with winter, so it is with Lent in a 
spiritual way. Lent to the soul is but the preface to full, pulsating 
joys like those of spring. 

In the depth of winter, sometimes we envy those who live in the 
warm sunny climes, where no harsh breeze is ever felt, and trees and 
shrubs are green the year around. But when spring comes, it is only 
those who can behold its contrast against the dreary weeks of winter 
who can experience the full flavor of its joy and song. 

It is the same with all human beings in affairs of the soul. Even 
while Lent, with its prescribed penances, is upon us, we may dream of 
a life without penance or self-denial or any form of sadness and 
sorrow. But we know that the dream, so long as we are on earth, is a 
mirage, an illusion, a temptation, to which too many succumb to their 
ultimate and lasting grief. We know that the price of real joy and 
happiness for man is the joyous acceptation of sacrifice and self-denial, 
as even the Master said of Himself to His two dull-witted disciples 
who had been scandalized at His passion and death: “Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and so enter into His glory?” 

Let no Christian, then, choose the folly of evading the opportunities 
that Lent provides. During this season, we pay the coin of tribute for 
the liberty that is given to the children of God. Coin of our prayers, 
coin of our fasts, coin of resignation in sorrow, coin of our wonder 
that we are asked so little in comparison with what our Savior had to 
pay “that He might enter into His glory” and bear us along. 

Sursum Corda! If winter comes, spring cannot be far away! 

WANTED: A SENSATIONAL NEWSPAPER 

In a letter to the New York Herald Tribune of December 1, James 

Montgomery Flagg makes the following suggestion as to how a really 
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sensational Christmas edition of the paper might be provided. The 
letter is worthy of the wit and humor of Will Rogers, and the sugges- 
tion worthy of being taken up by some militant newspaper as a year- 
round principle for judging the news. The letter is as follows: 

“I have a sensational idea for news in a Christmas edition of a 
newspaper. And this is not a ‘gag.’ 

“In the light — or rather darkness — of the overabundance of hor- 
rors and villainies that are served to us all with our orange juice and 
coffee every day of our lives through the press— ‘Young Daughter 
Cleaves Papa’s Skull With Meat Ax,’ ‘Mother Petulantly Shoots Son in 
Gall Bladder,’ ‘Five-Year-Old Girl Leaps from 89th Floor of Sky- 
scraper from Anguish Over Discovery of Run in Sheer Stocking,’ ‘12 
Boys, Aged 36, Tear Aged Newsdealer Apart and Sell Him for Cats’ 
Meat’; ‘12-Year-Old Dope Addict Eats His Aunt’s Arm Off Up to 
the Elbow and Laughingly Gives Himself Up,’ ‘18-Month-Old Twins 
Dropped into Manhole by Tired Shopping Mother,” and so on —all 
this sort of thing is so customary that it is hardly news any more. 

“So to print a really exciting and emotional thrill I suggest that on 
Christmas Day an edition be published entirely without crime accounts! 

“Obviously and logically the thing that never gets into the papers 
must be news. The things that never get in are the happy and contented 
lives. I have heard of some cases like that. They could be ferreted out 

by clever reporters and smile sisters, and would that be news! 
. “Flash! ‘Man and Wife in Rockaway Never Divorced — Lived 
Together for Seven Months!’ —‘Bank President Has Not Embezzled 
Depositors’ Funds Since 1922!’ — ‘High School Girl Throws Prussic 
Acid Down Sink — Refuses to Poison Aged Mother for Reprimand!’ 
— ‘3,000 School Children Cross Street Safely,’ — ‘Screen Star Does 
Not Stab Chauffeur Sweetie!’ etc. 

“Can you imagine how that edition on Christmas morn would lighten 
the day ?” 


STUDENT LEISURE 
A study was recently made of the habits and activities of students 


at a large midwestern University to ascertain how much of their daily 
time was given to leisure and how such time was spent. The study as 
reported in the New York Times Magazine, brought out some facts that 
challenge too optimistic views of the accomplishments of education in 
the United States. 

The average student spends at least six hours a day at leisure, 
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whether he is “working his way through college” or not. This is as 
much as the total time spent on classes and study, far exceeds the time 
given to incidental personal affairs, and is second only to the time given 
to sleep. 

How this leisure time is spent is revealing. A third of the time is 
consumed in loafing, “bull sessions” (idle conversation with other 
students), radio-listening, drinking and car-driving. Almost an hour a 
day the average student gives to aimless conversations about instruc- 
tors, class assignments, “dates,” scandals, sports, politics and sex; for 
three and a half hours a week he listens to particular radio programs 
and hears the radio much more of the time; dancing takes three and a 
half hours a week, cards at least an hour and a half; light and desultory 
reading of newspapers, popular magazines and novels consumes six 
hours a week; sports, either informal or organized, take far less of 
his time than reading and movie-going. 

What, then, of the cultural means of using leisure at the student’s 
command? None of them can compare with the time given to the above 
mentioned pursuits. Only 36 per cent of student enrollment take in 
lectures, and even for these, this form ranks 15th in the scale of leisure 
interests. Concerts, plays, hobbies, instrument playing, forums and 
debates, the arts, range downward in interest from 34 to 8 per cent of 
the student body. 

All this means that the student at the average institute of higher 
learning spends his leisure time in just about the same fashion as the 
average person outside; he is not being taught to rise above his environ- 
ment — the environment of the modern world; he is not being educated, 
which means being trained to perceive real and personal values and to 
order his life accordingly. What is to be done about it is a question 
that educators must solve, if all their classroom work is not to continue 
being but a form of mental gymnastics and their lecturing but beating 
the air. 


THE MEXICAN ISSUE 
The conflict in persecution-scourged Mexico seems to have fathered 
a minor conflict among Catholics in the United States in recent months. 
The point at issue here has become: whether to protest or not to 
protest to our government against the situation in Mexico. 
There are three points that should be clear to all, over which there 
should be no conflict : 
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1. All this talk about demanding that Catholics be “authorized” — 
before they raise their voices in protest against the Mexican persecu- 
tion, is utterly beside the point, and suspect of ulterior motives. Every 
half-intelligent Catholic knows the situation in Mexico; every one who 
has any interest in human rights and any sympathy with suffering 
fellow-men, must feel called upon to protest, wherever protest will seem 
in any way efficacious. 

2. If authorization be insisted upon in this instance, the Knights 
of Columbus and other organizations and individuals can point to the 
words of the Administrative Committee of Bishops of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference made on May 1, 1935, and signed by 11 
bishops, which seem to constitute more than mere authorization and a 
real mandate: “We, the Administrative Committee, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, will further spread the knowledge of the facts 
with regard to Mexico at the present time. We will continue to urge our 
people to express individually and corporately, their petition to our 
government.” If this is not authorization, then lay Catholics need never 
expect publicly to express their views. 

3. The request that is being made of the United States Govern- 
ment is not that it will intervene in Mexican affairs: i.e., send an army 
into the country, or use sanctions, etc. The request asks the government 
to cease intervening in Mexican affairs, i.e., to withdraw secret and 
open support it has tendered to revolutionary parties in Mexico for the 
past many years. If this were done, we feel that the Mexican people 
would soon reach a peaceful settlement of their problems. 

In any discussion of the Mexican situation, these three simple and 
basic truths must be kept in mind. 


LAST WORDS 

Joe Cassidy was 13 years old. . . . He lived in Pittsburgh with his 
parents. He was next to the oldest of six children. . . . For a month 
before Christmas he had been selling magazines to earn the money he 
needed to buy a Christmas present for his mother. . . . 

On the Thursday before Christmas, after he took part in a Christ- 
mas play at Holy Rosary School, in which he was a shepherd at the 
crib, he set out for down town to purchase his present. In the excite- 
ment of the holiday and in his haste, he forgot the repeated warnings 
that had been given him and with another boy jumped a ride on a 
street car rear bumper. . 
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Coming to a busy intersection, the street car stopped suddenly .. . 
a bakery truck behind it, trying to stop, skidded on the icy pavement 
and crashed into the street car... . The other boy saw it in time and 
jumped, but Joe Cassidy did not see in time. . . . The truck crashed 
into him, crushing both his legs... . 

The motorman ran back at the crash, and seeing the boy lying in 
the snow, lifted him up gently. The boy was gasping for a priest. 

“Are you a Catholic?” he asked. 

Joe nodded. 

“Better say your prayers, then, son. Can you say the act of contri- 
tion?” 

Joe understood and began bravely. “O my God, I am heartily sorry 
for having offended Thee .... because... .” His voice grew weaker 
and weaker. .. . He lapsed into unconsciousness and a little later died. 

The motorman, a Catholic, did not sleep that night .... he saw 
the dying boy in his arms and kept hearing his words. . . . Neither did 
the parents in their grief . .. . but they thanked God that Joe had gone 
to a Catholic school, where he learned what to say in case of accident 
or approaching death. ... 

SELFISHNESS 

“Selfish people are those whom nine persons out of ten would be 
prompt to class under the category of ‘good-natured.’ To be thoroughly 
and enjoyably selfish, it is necessary to be on good terms with oneself, 
to have a fair share of animal spirits and good humor, and above all, 
to have an inerradicable conviction that the world and the people in it 
were made for one’s own convenience. 

“Watch your good natured man! Under a superficial carelessness 
there is an ever present care to have everything just as he wants it. 
Under an apparent indifference about alternative plans, there works an 
inexorable determination to pursue one and not the other. He rarely 
has any strong sense of duty to make him disagreeable. I say to make 
him disagreeable, for as the world is at present constituted, I defy any 
man who has a strong sense of duty not to make himself occasionally 
disagreeable. The good-natured man exacts from others no unneces- 
sary sacrifices, and in his view no sacrifice is ever necessary except 
where there is a question of his own will or his own interest. As long 
as these are not involved, he is for letting the world do as it pleases, 
and all the world conspires to bestow on him the title of ‘the most 
good-natured man’.” — Rev. Jos. Farrell. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CHILDREN WHO DIE WITHOUT 
BAPTISM 


Our holy faith teaches that God 
wishes all men to be saved. To 
this, the objection is 
From “Great made: If God wills 
Means of all to be saved, how 
Prayer” is it that these chil- 
dren perish without 
any fault of their own, since God 
gives them no assistance to attain 
eternal salvation? There are two 
answers to this objection, the latter 
more correct than the former. I 
will state them briefly. 


First, it is answered that God, 
by antecedent will, wishes all to 
be saved, and therefore has granted 
universal means for the salvation 
of all; but these means at times 
fail in their effect, either by rea- 
son of the unwillingness of some 
persons to avail themselves of 
them, or because others are unable 
to make use of them on account of 
secondary causes (such as the 
death of children), whose course 
God is not bound to change, after 
having disposed the whole accord- 
ing to the just judgment of his 
general providence; all this is 
gathered from what St. Thomas 
says. Jesus Christ offered his 
merits for all men, and instituted 
baptism for all; but the applica- 
tion of this means of salvation, so 
far as relates to children who die 
before the use of reason, is not 
prevented by the direct will of God, 
but by a merely permissive will; 
because as he is the general pro- 
vider of all things, he is not bound 
to disturb the general order, to 
provide for the particular order. 


The second answer is, that to 
perish is not the same as not to be 
blessed: since eternal happiness is 
a gift entirely gratuitous and 
therefore the want of it is not a 
punishment. Therefore the opinion 
of St. Thomas is very just, that 
children who die in infancy have 
neither the pain of sense nor the 
pain of loss; not the pain of sense, 
he says, “because pain of sense 
corresponds to turning towards 
creatures ; and in original sin there 
is not this turning toward crea- 
tures” (as the fault is not our 
own), “and therefore pain of sense 
is not due to original sin ;” because 
original sin does not imply an act. 


Objectors oppose to this the 
teaching of St. Augustine, who in 
some places shows that his opinion 
was that children are condemned 
even to the pain of sense. But in 
another place he declares that he 
was very much confused about 
this point. These are his words: 
“When I come to the punishment 
of infants, I find myself (believe 
me) in great straits; nor can I at 
all find anything to say.” And in 
another place he writes, that it may 
be said that such children receive 
neither reward nor punishment: 
“Nor need we fear that it is im- 
possible that there should be a mid- 
dle sentence of judgment between 
reward and punishment; since 
their life was midway between sin 
and good works.” This was direct- 
ly affirmed by St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen: “Children will be sentenced 
by the just judge neither to the 
glory of heaven nor to punish- 
ment.” 
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ASCETICISM 

The Sacrament of Duty and Other 
Essays. By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
Foreword by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
Published by Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. 
308 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The essays in this book have offered 
so genuine a contribution to those seek- 
ing solid spiritual nourishment that this 
new edition has been called for. The 
Sacrament of Duty, the first essay, is 
an excellent study, but to this reviewer 
the essays on Soul-Blindness, Open- 
Mindedness, Prayer and Meditation, and 
God in the Soul, touch still more deeply 
the true fountain heads of life and prog- 
ress. One sees himself being analyzed 
here, and is enabled to follow the writer 
almost unconsciously into the practical 
conclusions that follow upon all true 
speculation. The English style needs no 
praise, it is admirably moulded to carry 
the thought and to lead one joyously 
on. As Father Gillis remarks in his 
Foreword, the book is intended for those 
who “have attained to a fair degree of 
intellectual and spiritual maturity,” — 
for those who can follow a truly phil- 
osophical discussion of self and mo- 
tivation. We think that the class of these 
should not be narrowed down too far. 
Few will not profit by meditative read- 
ing of such solid and pleasingly presented 
materiai— D. F. M. 

Feasts of Our Lady: Thirty One Medi- 
tations for May or October or the Days 
on Which the Feasts Occur. By the Rev. 
James F. McElhone, C.S.C. Published 
by Bruce, Milwaukee. 98 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

We earnestly recommend this book to 
all who are looking for meditation matter, 
but especially to those who need an in- 
troduction to the art of meditating. 
Each meditation here given is short, 
simple, prayerful, and beautifully written. 
The prayers are exceptionally well- 
chosen from the Raccolta, and are there- 
fore indulgenced. The subject-matter is 
appealing, because devotion to Our Lady 
has, thank’ God, survived much loss of 
faith in our day and is always a means 
of bringing souls back to God. The 
book gains in value because of the ur- 
gent need of meditation on the part of 
the faithful in the distraction-mad world 


of today, and it is fitted to overcome 
the natural aversion to thoughtful prayer 
that so many feel. We should like to 
see it on pamphlet racks in churches and 
given special prominence by book-dealers, 
that it may be said with lessening truth 
in our times that “none thinketh in his 
heart.”— D. F. M. 
CATECHISM 

Learning My Religion. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., and 
Sister Mary Imelda, Sister of Loretto, 
Nerincx, Ky. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 

1) Primer. 62 pages. Stiff paper cover. 
Price, 12c; to schools .09c. 

2) Book One. 113 pages. Cloth. Price, 
56c; to schools 42c. 

3) Guide Book Accompanying Learn- 
ing My Religion. 58 pages. Paper cover. 

The sub-title tells us: The questions 
and answers of the Catechism prepared 
and enjoined by the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, graded and combined 
with an Explanation and correlated with 
Bible History, etc., for the use of Ele- 
mentary Schools according to modern 
teaching methods. 

The first voucher for the utility of 
these books is the authorship. Msgr. 
Schumacher has written a book called 
“How to Teach the Catechism,” which 
was highly praised and shows him to be 
a master of theory. Sister Imelda be- 
sides class-room experience and the tradi- 
tions of her Sisterhood, is well versed in 
modern teaching methods. 

The second voucher is the fact that 
the method is well unified by being based 
on the Baltimore Catechism, and care- 
fully graded. A primer and eight books, 
one for each grade is contemplated. Only 
the Primer and Book I are published; the 
remaining books will be published soon. 

The third voucher lies in the phys- 
ical properties of the books: form, type, 
illustrations — all excellent from every 
standpoint. These are children’s books 
in the real sense of the word. 

The fourth and greatest consists in the 
method. I think the authors here, in the 
two books before us, succeeded splendidly 
in working out the seed, so to speak, of 
the mysteries of our faith and of Cath- 
olic practice,—and making it grow 
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naturally in Book I. z is a splendid 
achievement.— A. T. 
TOVENILE 

That Cathedral Team. By Alan Drady. 
Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

I though I would read this book with 
all the stoic non-chalance of a critic. 
Just another football story —I figured 
as I began it. But I was mistaken— 
three times. I simply forgot I was a 
critic, for one,—I was a boy again. 
Number two: it isn’t just a football story 
—it’s a story of men in the making. 
Number three: it isn’t just another story 
— it’s first class. 

Alan Drady has given us two other 
books. One of them, “Rodney Newton” 
—I tried it on my boys and they said it 
was good. The other, “Red Morton 
Water Boy” — has been unknown to me 
until now. But after reading “That 
Cathedral Team,” my boys must see all 
of Alan Drady’s books. 

Try “That Cathedral Team” on your 
boys — and keep it from their dads and 
even their sisters—if you can!—A.T". Z. 

The Ruined Temple. By Richard A. 
Welfie, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 248 pages. Price, 
net, $1.25. 

Two boys—one American, the other 
English — whose fathers were in the 
consular service of their countries, find 
themselves in India. Father Ryan, an 
American Jesuit on the Indian Mission, 
is their guide and adviser. There is 
mystery and romance in the very name 
of India; but two healthy lads of sixteen 
can put a hundred thrills and bangs 
into it. Father Welfle tells the story 
so well that any boy (or grown person 
for all that) will find himself instantly 
on the Magic Carpet —in the Jungle— 
with tigers and monkeys and cobras and 
Indian princes and Hindu temples and a 
strange people. East is East—you will 
understand this better after reading “The 
Ruined Temple.” —A.T. Z. 

DEVOTION 

Heart Talks with Jesus. Fifth Series. 
Compiled and Edited by Rose Marie 
Levy. Published by the author, P. O. 
Box 158, Sta. D., New York, N. VY. 
Brown Suede flexible leather cover, gold 
ne 180 pages. Price $1.00; by mail, 

1.1 

Miss Levy, who is a convert from 
Judaism, continues her splendid aposto- 
late for making more personal and inti- 
mate the prayers and devotions of 
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Christians to our Blessed Lord. Like the 
previous booklets of this series, the pres- 
ent one contains well-chosen prayers and 
devotional poetry that have both 
warmth and meaning, that may be used 
in time of Holy Communion, during 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, or at 
odd times during the day. The splendid 
binding and makeup of the book, as with 
all of the series, ey it an especially 
handsome gift.— D. F. M. 

The Catholic Pint Missal. A trans- 
lation of the Roman Missal for Sundays 
and Principal feasts. By C. J. Callan, 
O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P. Published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 478 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00; imitation leather, $2.00; 
leather, seal-grain, $3.00. 

In the excellent tradition established by 
these authors in their translation of the 
Roman Missal for every day of the 
year, this Sunday Missal follows. It is 
another neat handy volume, with clear 
and easily followed arrangement of parts 
of the Mass. The ordinary of the Mass 
is given in English and Latin; the Proper 
parts are only in English. Publishers 
are again to be commended for putting 
out a beautiful Missal at a cost of $1.00, 
which will put it within reach of many 
who will appreciate it.—D. F. M. 

The Christian Life Calendar. By Wil- 
liam H. Puetter, S.J. Published by 
Bruce, Milwaukee. Price, 60 cents. With 
the spread of the Liturgical movement 
and the growing familiarity of the faith- 
ful with the daily Missal, there is great 
demand for a calendar ‘that gives in- 
formation as to what Mass is to be 
celebrated each day and what are its 
rubrics. That the Christian Life Calendar 
gives this is its most noteworthy fea- 
ture. But is also gives a brief life of the 
saint of each day, or a note on the special 
feast that is being celebrated, and so is 
a real aid to Catholics who want to live 
“the fullness of the life in Christ.” — 
D. F. M. 

A Postulant Arrives. By Joachim V. 
Benson, M.S.SS.T. Price, 10 cents. A 
pamphlet, published by The Preservation 
of the Faith, Holy Trinity Heights, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. A most interest- 
ing account of a postulant’s first days in 
his religious house—bound to call a 
smile to the face of a priest or religious 
reader, as they see their own “first days” 
described so tellingly: destined also per- 
haps to serve as an inspiration to readers 
who are hesitating over the deciding 
step in what seems to be their vocation. 
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. Catholic Events & 


Persons: 











The Holy Father, Pius XI, has issued an Encyclical, sent to all the Ordinaries 
of the world, on the Catholic Priesthood and its functions in religion and in the 
social field. The encyclical is closely related to previous important encyclicals of 
the present Holy Father on Christian Education of Youth, Christian Marriage, 
Social Justice and Charity, etc. 

The Knights of Columbus were commended highly by His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, as performing the work of “a strong, militant body 
of Catholic laymen, banded together to promote the activities of the Catholic 
Church and to furnish a bulwark for the preservation of our priceless heritage of 
religious and civil liberty, not only in our nation, but throughout the continent 
wherever that liberty may be assailed.” The praise was given in a letter sent to a 
meeting of the Supreme Board of Directors of the Knights held in New Orleans 
early in January, and was interpreted as commendation upon the campaign they 
have carried on for religious tolerance in Mexico. 

The Legion of Mary, lay organization dedicated to the work of seeking out 
and aiding those in need of spiritual assistance, with international headquarters in 
Dublin, Ireland, is sending two new envoys on an organizing tour through America. 
They are John Murray and Miss Una O’Brien. The former will seek to organize 
Legion units throughout the eastern States, while the latter will tour the west 
coast. At present Miss Mary Duffy is representing the Legion in the midwestern 
States. The two new envoys have been financed by Mr. Oliver of San Francisco. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas, president of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
has received a warm personal letter from President Roosevelt in which the Presi- 
dent thanks him for services rendered in Washington as a member of the original 
Labor Advisory Board and later as a member of the National Labor Board, and 
in other official capacities. He praises Dr. Haas as an enlightened and inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of social justice and expresses deepest appreciation 
for his cooperation. 

The Holy Name Society will hold a national convention in New York City, 
September 17 to 20 of this year, in response to an invitation from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes. It will be the first national convention of the Society in 12 years, 
and representatives from all parts of the United States and Canada will attend. 
The last Holy Name convocation was held in Washington, D. C., in 1924. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine, published by the International Magazine Co. of 
which Wm. R. Hearst is president, announces that it has ceased to advocate rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment proposed in the last session of Congress, 
which at that time it warmly favored. The reason given is the same as that which 
inspired opposition to the amendment on the part of many Catholic leaders, viz., 
that it gives Congress too much authority over the children of the nation and en- 
croaches upon parental rights. : 

The Christian Front is the name of a new monthly magazine of social recon- 
struction, whose first issue appeared in January, edited principally by members of 
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the laity. The first issue announces that it will work for the reconstruction of the 
social order in the Christian way; it will oppose the spirit of violence in the work 
of restoration. “We believe,’ says an editorial, “that the doctrine of Christ alone 
offers a sound solution to the problems of men; that only when the social order 
has been rebuilt in a Christian way, will men be able to live in decent comfort, 
enjoying a peace and comfort inspired by Charity.” The first issue contains an 
article by an associate editor of the Licuorran, R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R., on “Cath- 
olic Social Aims.” The editors of the Christian Front are Norman McKenna, 
Richard Deverall, and Thomas Barry. 

Paul Bourget, French Catholic author of more than 50 novels, has died at the 
age of 83 in Paris. He was a leader in the Catholic literary revival in France and 
is one of the most widely read authors in France today. 


Places: 


Argentina, Brazil and Chile have been asked, in a document presented by the 
“Center of Religious Studies” in Chile and signed by 81 senators, deputies, former 
cabinet members, ambassadors, members of the Supreme Court, members of the 
legal and medical professions, educators and publishers, to use their mediatory 
power to restore religious liberty to Mexico. The document has been formally 
presented to the Minister of Foreign affairs in Chile and to the Ambassadors of 
Argentina and Brazil residing there. In substance it reminds them that the South 
American countries which recognized the revolutionary government of Mexico in 
1915, did so only after Carranza had promised that individual liberty of worship 
would be accorded all Mexicans. 


In Shanghai, China, a public Eucharistic procession in which 3,000 persons 
marched, closed the first National Catholic Action Congress of China in which 
clerical and lay leaders of China discussed the status of religion and possiblities 
for the spread of the Church. 


In New York, a new bill asking to extend the benefits of pupil transportation by 
public busses to students of parchial schools was introduced by Assemblyman 
Edward G. Moran. During the last session of the New York Legislature, a similar 
bill was unanimously passed, but vetoed by Governor Lehman. 


In Surinam, Dutch Guiana, the St. Gerard Majella Foundation, a leper colony 
in charge of the Redemptorist Fathers and The Sisters of Mercy of Tilburg, has 
just celebrated the 40th anniversary of its establishment. The colony has at present 
200 inmates and has sheltered 1,100 lepers since 1895. Five of the 26 Sisters have 
been at the hospital since its founding and one has contracted leprosy but is still 
taking part in the work. One priest contracted leprosy and died there in 1906. 

In the archdiocese of Paris, France, there are at present 60 groups of men 
catechists, aiding priests and religious in the various tasks of instructing children, 
converts, and dwellers in the poor and suburban districts where priests are few. 
The organization of the catechists was begun in 1923 by the Union of Catholic 
Engineers, and since then professors, officers, civil officials, attorneys, students and 
others have joined. 


Denmark, the smallest of the Scandinavian countries, is showing the greatest 
progress in Catholicism. Whereas there are some few thousand Catholics in Nor- 
way and Sweden, Denmark now has about 25,000. This is a small minority com- 
pared with the total population of 3,500,000; but there is constant progress. 
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Frosh: “I guess you’ve gone out with 
worse looking fellows than I am, haven’t 
you?” 

(No answer.) 

Frosh: “I say, I guess you've gone out 
with worse looking fellows than I am, 
haven’t you?” 

Co-ed: “I heard you the first time. I 
was trying to think.” 

* : 

The mistress of the house heard th 
bell ring and saw standing at the open 
front door a Chinese hawker. Quickly 
retreating, she called out to the maid: 

“There’s a Chinaman at the door. You 
go, Ella.” 

This was too much for the Chinese, 
who stuck his head into the hall and 
shouted indignantly: 

“You go ’ella yourself!” 


sy 


7K 


The superintendent, visiting a coun- 
try school, asked the children a number 
of questions. After a while he said to 
the class, “Now I want some of you 
to ask me a question that I can’t an- 
swer.” 

After a few vain attempts a small boy 
said, “Please, sir, if you were stuck in 
a pool of mud up to your head and I 
threw a brick at you, would you duck?” 

* 

Salesman: “These stockings are the 
very latest patterns, fast colors, hole- 
proof, won’t shrink, priced far lower 
than elsewhere, and a very good yarn.” 

Co-ed: “Yes, and you tell it well too.” 

% 

“Don’t you wish you were a bird, 
Jimmy, and could fly away up in the 
sky?” mused his big sister romantically. 

“Naw!” scorned Jimmy. “I’d ruther 
be a elephant and squirt water through 
my nose.” 

* 

Beggar: “Have you got enough money 
for a cup o’ coffee?” 

Student: “Oh, I'll manage somehow, 
thank you.” 


*% 
New Cook: “Liza, did de folks say 
anything "bout de cookin’?” 
Liza: “No, but Ah done noticed dem 
prayin’ befo’ dey started eating.” - 


“Verily, I'll cut the traitor into shreds 
with my trusty sword.” 
“Ripping, ripping, by Jove.” 
* 


“From the very beginning Charlotte’s 
dance with that soldier was terrible.” 
“Did he start off on the wrong foot?” 
“Yes, on hers.” 
* 


“Will you go to the dance with me?” 

“No, but I’ll introduce you to a pretty 
girl who will go with you.” 

“J don’t want a pretty girl; I want 
you.” 

* 

If we were that Afghan diplomat, 
Mahboob Ali, we’d be mighty sure the 
little woman didn’t call us by our first 
name in public. We'd sort of hate to 
have her look anxiously about the room 
and ask: “Where‘s Mahboob ?” 

H% 


“What’s de most you ever lost in a 
crap game, Mose?” 

“Two fingers, an ear and de tip ob 
mah nose.” 

*% 

Actually heard, by a priest, at the New 
York City zoo, at the hour of feeding 
the hippopotamus. A colored mother 
and her son watching the attendant pour 
a pail of mash into the open mouth of 
the monster and then cast six loaves of 
bread to the expectant jaws: 

“Sonny, look at dat mouf!” 

“Q-o-0-oh !” 

“Look at dem big teef, Sonny, jes’ lak 
sticks ob wood” 

“Q-0-0-oh!”’ 

“Sonny, how you laks to be a dentist 
an’ fill dem teef wif gold?” 

x 

Professor: “Mr. Jones, you'll never 
accomplish anything without making an 
effort. Many a man has learned to swim 
only after being pushed into the water. 
Sometime, Mr. Jones, attempt some 
seemingly impossible task and you'll be 
surprised at the results.” 

Professor (the next day): “Where is 
Mr. Jones today ?” 

Student: “The poor boy went and fol- 
lowed your advice. He tried to learn 
how to fly by jumping off a cliff.” 














THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


% % % 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


bs pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ive. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


“a Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
liars. 


% Cy 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 











Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Piepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 


which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


A Thousand a Minute 

Annie Oakley 

Atlantic Adventurer 

Bad Boy 

Bar 20 Rides Again 

Beauty’s Daughter 

Between Men 

Big Broadcast of 1936 

Bright Lights 

Bulldog Courage 

Burning Gold 

Call of the Wild 

The Calling of Dan 
Matthews 

Cappy Ricks Returns 

Captain Blood 

The Case of Missing Man 

Charlie Chan’s Secret 

Chatterbox 

Cheers of the Crowd 

Collegiate 

Confidential 

Courageous Avenger 

Dance Band 

Danger Ahead 

Danger Trail 

Drift Fence 

East of Java 

Fang and Claw 

Fighting Youth 

Forced Landing 

Gallant Defender 

The Ghost Goes West 

The Great Impersonation 

Guard That Girl 

Gun Play 

Harmony Lane 

The Healer 

Her Master’s Voice 

Here Comes Cookie 

Here’s to Romance 

His Night Out 

Hitch Hike Lady 


Honeymoon Limited 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hot Tip 

I Dream Too Much 

I Live for Love 

I’ll Love You Always 

In Old Kentucky 

In Person 

It’s a Great Life 

Ivory Handled Guns 

The Lady in Scarlet 

Last Days of Pompeii 

Last of the Clintons 

The Last Outpost 

Lawless Riders 

The Life of Louis Pasteur 

Little America 

The Littlest Rebel 

Love Me Forever 

The Lone Wolf Returns 

The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze 

Manhattan Moon 

Man of Steel 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Men of the Hour 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Millions in the Air 

Miss Pacific Fleet 

Mister Hobo 

Moonlight on the Prairie 

Music Is Magic 

Mutiny on the Bounty 

My Marriage 

Nevada 

The Night Is Young 

The Officers’ Mess 

Old Man Rhythm 

Once in a Blue Moon 

O’Shaughnessy’s Boy 

Paradise Canyon 

Peggy O’Day 

Personal Maid’s Secret 

Powder Smoke Range 





Professional Soldier 
Pursuit 

Racing Luck 

Red Blood of Courage 
Rendezvous 

Rescue Squad 

Rose of the Rancho 

The Sage Bush Troubadour 
Schrooge 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Shadowbox 

She Couldn’t Take It 

She Gets Her Man 

The Singing Vagabond 
Skull and Crown 

So Red the Rose 

The Spanish Cape Mystery 
Stars Over Broadway 
Steamboat Round the Ben‘! 
Stormy 

Storm Over the Andes 
Tale of Two Cities 
Thanks a Million 

The 39 Steps 

Three Kids and a Queen 
Three Live Ghosts 

Three Musketeers 

The Throwback 

Thunder Mountain 

To Beat the Band 
Together We Live 

Too Tough to Kill 
Transatlantic Tunnel 
Trail of Terror 

Two for Tonight 

Two in the Dark 

The Unknown Woman 
The Valley of Wanted Men 
Warfare 

Western Courage 
Whispering Smith Speaks 
Wings Over Ethiopia 
Your Uncle Dudley 





